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« Omnium bonarum artium fcriptores ac doétores et legendi, 
et pervolutandi.”’ Cie. 


They who write on ufeful arts, of all kinds, are to be read and 


examined, 





Arr. I. Memoir of the Expediency of an Ecclefiaftical Es. 
tablifoment for Britifh India; both as the Means of perpetu- 
ating the Chriftian Religion among our own Countrymen, and 
as a Foundation for the ultimate Civilization of the Natives. 
By the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, M. A. Vice Provoft of the 
College of Fort William, Se. Gc. 4to. 126 pp. 12s. 
Cadell and Co. 1805. 


V ERY rarely can a book of fuch intrinfic importance as 
_" this come before the public. The queftion agitated in 
it is nothing lefs than that of givin Chriftianiy, and with it 
eivilization, to myriads of human beings, now funk in the 
groffeft ignorance, and debafed by the moft atrocious fu- 
perititions ; befides confirming od extending its influence 
over thofe who have been bred to the early participation of its 
bleffings. Nor is the queftion merely difcuffed in point of 
principle, but fuch faéts are brought forward, with fo much 
information at once curious and interefting, refpeéting the 
practicability as well as the propriety of the defign, that we 
hardly remember to have read any produétion with a more 
fixed and eager attention, than this memoir in every part of 
its ftaiement excited. That we may diffufe this information 
as widely as we can, we fhall give an exact analyfis of the 
Whole memoir. 
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218 Buchanan on F cclefiaft ical Eftabl:/hment in India. 


This valuable tract contains three principal divifions. The 
firft relates to the care and prefervation of the Chriltian faith 
among our own countrymen, as the primary object of con- 
cern: the fecond treats of the praéticability of c1 ivilizing and 
converting the natives: the third ftates the progress already 
made in that civilization, and in the pl: iInting of Chrifhanity, 
To the whole is fubjoined an Appendix of very material do. 
cuments. The memoir is dedicated, with great propriety, 
to the Archbifhop of Canterbury, (the late Arch 'bithop) who, 
as well as the Bilhop of London, had expreiled in the {trong. 
eft manner, his fenfe of the propricty and even neceffity of 
formin ya perman cnet provi if) On, fon the tnalnten: ince ot the 
Chrrffian Fath oan Britith India. Even the dedication 
contains fome tacts well deferving of attention. Mr. Bu. 
chanan there ftates that, 


“’ New fources . information on all Oriental fubjeéts, have 
been ope! ed | bY the Colle ge of Kort W iliam in Ben gal. Lhof 
= rfons who have he a official fituations in that inftitution during 

- laft four years, have had conttant opportunities of obferving 
the conduct, and of learning the opinions, of the moft intelligent 
natives. ‘Lhere are attac hed to the colk ‘ge, at this time, up- 
wards of one hundred learned men, who have arrived, from dif- 
ferent parts of India, Perfia, and Arabia. In fuch an affemblage, 
the manners and cufloms of remote regione are diftindétly deferib. 
ed; and their varying fentiments, religious and political, may be 
accurately inv tigate r and compared. 

** Of the learned Hindoos who have been employed as teach- 
ers, there were lately two from the Decan, who profefs the 


Chrittan fairh ; and comport themfelves according to Chriftiaa 
manners. Lwo Proteitant mifhonaries have alfe been attached to 
the initirution ,; one of whom ts leéturer in the Bengalee and 
Shanferit department ; and has been for many years employed i in 
preaching in che Bengalee language to the natives in the North of 
Hindoottan. ‘Lhe other a a apr OF of the ‘lamul or Malabar 


nguage ; and has been long attached to a miffion in the South of 


** More detirable means of obtaining accurate and origina! intel. 
liyence could not have b 1 prefente d to any one, who withed t¢ 
igate the ftate of the natives of India, with a view to theif 


} 
4 
moral ar d rt pi us MNO ement.’’ wf ll. 


To which afterwards thefe important particulars are added. 


*€ Under the anfpices of grads: Wellefley, who, by favour of 
Providence, now prefides in the government + India, a verfion of 
the holy Scriptures may be « pected, not in one languag ge alone, 


u ven of the Oriental to UES 5 in the Hindooftanee, Perfian, 
Chinefe, and Malay ; Oriffu, Mahratta, and Bengalefe ; of which 
© rhe 
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the four former are the primary and popular languages of the Con. 
tinent and Ifles of Afia. 

«* Tn the centre of the Pagan world, and at the chief feat of fu. 
perftition and idolatry, thefe works are carried on; and the un. 
converted natives affift in the tranflations. The Gofpels have al- 
ready been tranflated into the Perfian, Hindooftanee, Mahratta, 
Oriffa, and Malay languages ; and the whole Scriptures have been 
tranflated into the Bengalee language. One edition of the Ben. 
galee Bible has been diftributed amongft the natives; and a fe. 
cond is in the prefs for their ufe. A verfion of the Scriptures in 
the Chinefe language (the language of three hundred millions of 
men) has alfo been undertaken ; and a portion of the work is al. 
ready printed off.’’ P. v. 


We proceed to the memoir itfelf, which opens with a fhort 
chapter, and unhappily it could only be a fhort one, on the 
prefent flate of the Englifh Church in India: in which it is 
very ftriking, that only three Englifh Churches fubfift in 
the whole of our dependencies there, one at Calcutta, one at 
Madras, and one at Bombay. The great want of an Ecclefi- 
aftical Eftablifhment has produced, as might be expeéted, 
great irregularities. ‘* Marriages, burials, and fometimes 
baptifms, by the civil magiftrate, or by a military officer, are 
not only performed, but are in a manner fanétioned by a pre- 
cedent of thirty years.”’ Yet, it is ftated, that there is no 
want of a difpofition to attend to Chriftian inftruGtion were 
it beftowed. ‘* Wherever the Chriftian minifter folicits at- 
tention, he finds an audience.”” The fecond chapter con- 
trafts, to this feanty view, the eftablifhment of three arch- 
bilhops and thirty bifhops, with priefts Lid Ai gp anes belong- 
ing to the Romifh Church in India: befides Armenian and 
Greek priefts and one bifhop. Chap. 3. explains the extent 
of an eftablifhment for our Church, which appears to the 
writer to be abfolutely neceffary for Britifh India; on thele 
particulars we fhall not dwell. Ifthe meafure itfelf be con- 
lidered as expedient, the fpecific mode of carrying it into 
execution mutt be left to the inveftigation of thofe invefted 
with public authority; by whom the recommendation of a 
perfon fo extremely well informed as Mr. Buchanan, cannot 
poflibly be difregarded. In the fourth chapter we find fome 
general confiderations relative to the propriety of fuch an 
eftablifhment. One remark is particularly ftriking, though 
it fates only what might naturally be expected from the pre. 
vious ftate of our religion in India. 


‘« The advantages of fuch an eftablifhment, in refpect to: our 
afcendancy among the natives, will be incalculable. ‘Their con- 
fant obfervation is, that ‘* the Englifh have xe religion ;’’ and 


Q 2 they 
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they wonder whence we have derived our principles of jutftice, 
humanity, magnanimity, and truth. Amidf all our conquetts in 
the Eaft ; amidft the glory of our arms or policy ; amidft our 
brilliant difpl: ay of juft and generous qualities, the Englifhman is 
ftill in their eyes * the Cafir;’’ that is, the Infidel. 

‘€ The Scriptures have been lately tranflated into fome of the 
vernacylar languages of India. ‘The natives read thefe Scrip. 
tures, and there they find the principles of the Englith. But 
if thefe Scriptures be true,’’ fay they, ‘* where is your church ?” 
We anfwer, “ at home.’? They fhake the head, and fay that 
fomething mutt be wrong; and that although there are good 
principles in our holy book, they might expe¢ét fomething more 
than internal evidence, if we would wifh them to believe that it is 
from God ; or even that we think fo ourfelves.’’? P. 13. 


In the fifth chapter, the author replies to the objeétions 
which may be made to fuch an eftabliihment. To the fol- 
lowing momentous enquiry , what Englifh reader, who feels 
(as we truft the majority of fuch readers do) a fenfe of piety, 
can hefitate to anfwer in the affirmative ? 


* Does it not appear a proper thing to wife and good men 
in Englend, (for after a long refidence in India, we fometimes 
lofe fight of what is accounted proper at home,) does it net feem 
proper, when a thoufand Britith foldiers are affembled at a remote 
tation in the heart of Afia, that the Sabbath of their country 
fhould be noticed ? That, at leaft, it fhould not become what it 
is, and ever muft be, where there is no religious ratraint, a day of 
peculiar profligacy ? To us it would appear not only a politic, 
but a Aumane act, in refpeét of thefe our countrymen, to hallow 
the feventh day. Of a thoufand foldiers in fickly India, there 
will generally be a hundred, who are in a declining ftate of 
health ; who, after a long ftruggle with the climate and with in- 
temperance, have fallen into a dejeéted and hopelefs ftate of mind, 
and pafs their time in painful reflection on their diftant homes, 
their abfent families, and on the indifcretions of their pat life ; 
but whofe hearts would revive within them on entering once 
more the houfe of God, and hearing the abfolution of the Gofpel 
to the returning finner. 

** The oblivion of the Sabbath in India, is that which properly 
conftitutes dbani/bment from our country. The chief evil of our 
exile is found here ; for this extinétion of the facred day tends, 
more than any thing elfe, to eradicate from our minds refpect for 
the religion, and affection for the manners and inftitutions, and 
even tor the local fcenes, of early life.’ P. 18. 


Such are the contents of the firft divifion of this memoir: 
the fecond, as it communicates more curious faéts, will be 
read with {till increafing intereft. The firtt chapter of this 
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fecond part treats of the practicability of civilizing the na- 
tives of Hindoftan. To this point we fhall immediately copy 
the following paflage. 


‘© To civilize the Hindoos will be confidered, by moft men, 
our duty; but is it practicable? and if practicable, would it be 
confiftent with a wife policy ? It has been alleged by fome, that 
no direét means ought to be ufed for the moral improvement of 
the natives; and it is not confidered liberal or politic to difturb 
their fuperftitions. 

«© Whether we ufe dire&t means or not, their fuperftitions will 
be difurbed under the influence of Britifh civilization. But we 
ought firft to obferve that there are multitudes who have no faith 
at all. Neither Hindoos nor Muffulmans, outcafts from every 
faith; they are of themfelves fit objects for the beneficence of 
the Britith Parliament. Subjeéts of the Britifh empire, they feek 
a caft and a religion, and claim from a jaft government the fran- 
chife of a human creature. 

‘© And as to thofe who have a faith, that faith, we aver, will 
be difturbed, whether we with it or not, under the influence of 
Britifh principles; this is a truth confirmed by experience. Their 
prejudices weaken daily in every European fettlement. Their 
fanguinary rites cannot now bear the noonday of Englifh obfer-. 
vation: and the intelligent among them are afhamed to confefs 
the abfurd principles of their own cafts. As for extreme de- 
licacy toward the fuperftitions of the Hindoos, they underftand 
it not. Their ignorance and apathy are fo extreme, that no 
means of inftruétion will give them ferious offence, except pofitive 
violence *,’’ P, 22. 


The queftion of the policy of civilizing the natives is dif- 
cuffed in the fecond chapter. In this chapter is ftrongly 
painted the hoftile and contemptuous fpirit of the Mahome- 
tan, and the extreme moral depravity of the Hindoo, and 
trom thefe are juftly deduced the policy as well as the duty 
of introducing Chriftianity by all peaceable means. The 
faét of the depravity of the Hindoos is perhaps but/Tittle 
known in this country, for which reafon we fhall copy the 
following paragraph. 





* « The Chriftian miffionary is always followed by crowds of 
the common people, who liuten with great pleafure to the difputa. 
tion between him and the Brahmins; and are not a little amufed 
when the Brahmins depart, and appoint another day for the 
difcuffion. The people fometimes bring back the Brahmins by 
conitraint, and urge them to the conieft again,” 
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‘© The moral flate of the Hindoos is reprefented as being {till 
worfe than that of the Mahometans. Thofe, who have had the 
beft opportunities of knowing them, and who have known them 
for the longeft time, concur in declaring that neither truth, nor 
honefty, honour, gratitude, nor charity, 1s to be found pure in the 
breaft of a Hindoo. How canit be otherwife ? The Hindoo chil- 
dren have no moral infrudiion. If the inhabitants of the Britifh 
ifles had no moral inftruction, would they be moral? ‘The Hin. 
doos have no moral docks. What branch of their mythology has 
not more of falfehood and vice in it, than of truth and virtue? 
They have no moral gods. ‘The robber and the proftitute lift up 
their hands with the infant and the prieft, before an horrible tdol 
of clay painted red, deformed and difgufting as the vices which 
are practifed before it *. 

‘€ You will fometimes hear it faid that the Hindoos are a mild 
and paflive people. ‘They have apathy rather than mildnefs ; 
their hebetude of mind is, perhaps, their chief negative virtue. 
They are a race of men of weak bodily frame, and they have a 
mind conformed to it, timid and abject in the extreme. They 
are paffive enough to receive any vicious impreffion. ‘The Eng- 
lith government found it neceflary lately to enact a law againft 
parents facrificing their own children. In the courfe of the lat 
fix months, one hundred and fixteen women were burnt alive with 
the bodies of their deceafed hufbands within thirty miles round 
Calcutta, the moft civilized quarter of Bengal+. But, indepen. 
dently of their fuperititious practices, they are defcrjbed by com. 
petent jadges as being of a fpirit vindiétive and mercilefs ; exhi- 
biting itfelf at times in a rage and infatuation, which is without 
example among any other people ¢.”’ P. 32. It 


— 








* « The Hindoo fuperftition has been denominated /a/civious 
and bloody. ‘Vhat it is bloody, is manifeft from the daily inftances 
of the female facritice, and ef the commiffion of fanguinary or 
painful rites. ‘he ground of the former epithet may be difco- 
vered in the defcription of their religious ceremonies ; ¢ ‘There 
is in moft feéts a right-handed or decent path ; and a left-handed 
Or indecent mode of worfhip.’ 

' See Eifay on the Religious Ceremonies of the Brahmins, by 
H. ¥ Colebrooke, Efg. Afiat. Ref. Vol. VIL. p- 281. That 
fuch a principle fhould have been admitted as fyftematic into any 
religion on earth, may be confidered as the laft effort of mental 
depravity in the invention of a fuperftition to blind the under- 
ftanding, and to corrupt the heart, 

+ ** From April to O&ober, 1804. See Appendix D. 
| t ** Lord Teignmouth, while Prefident of the Afiatic Society 
in Rengal, delivered a difcourfe, in which he illuftrated the re- 
veongetul and prtilefs {pirit of the Hindoos, by inftances which 
had come within his own knowledge while refident at Benares. 

“In 1791, Soodifhter Meer, a Brahmin, having refufed to 
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It is certain, fays Mr. B. that the morals of this people, 
though they fhould remain fubjeét to the Britifh government 
for a thoufand years, will never be improved by any other 
means than by the principles of the Chriftian religion. 
Shall we not liften then to the following remonftrances ? 


« Can any one believe that our Indian fubjects are to remain 
for ever under ozr government involved in their prefent barba. 
rif, and fubjeét to the fame inhuman fuperitition? And if there 
be a hope that they will be civilized, when 1s it to begin, and by 
whom is it to be effected ? 

« No Chrittian nation ever poffeffed fuch an exten/ve field for 
the propagation of the Chriftian faith, as that afforded to us by 
our influence over the hundred million natives of Hindooftan. No 
other nation ever poffeffed fuch facilities for the extenfion of its 
faith as we now have in the government of a paflive people ; who 
yield fubmiflively to our mild fway, reverence our principles, and 
acknowledge our dominion to be a bleiling. Why thould it be 
thought incredible that Providence hath been pleafed, in a courfe 
of years to fubjugate this Eaftern empire to the moft civilized na 
tionin the world, FOR THIS VERY PURPOSE?’’ P, 39. 





obey a fummons iffued by a civil officer, a force was fent to com. 
pel obedience. ‘To intimidate them, or to fatiate a fpirit of re- 
venge in himfelf, he facrificed"one of his own family. On their 
approaching his houfe, he cut off the head of his deceafed fon’s 
widow, and threw it out. 

“* In 1793, 4 Brahmin, named Balloo, had a quarrel with a 
man about a field, and, by way of revenging himfelf on this man, 
he killed his own daughter, ‘ I became angry, faid he, and en- 
raged at his forbidding me to plough the field, and bringing my 
own little daughter Apmunya, who was only a year and a half 
old, I killed her with my fword ’ 

** About the fame time, an act of matricide was perpetrated by 
two Brahmins, Beechuk and Adher. Thefe two men conceiving 
themfelyes to have been injured by fome perfons ina certain vil- 
lage, they brought their mother to an adjacent rivulet, and call. 
ing aloud to the people of the village, ‘ Beechuck drew his fey. 
metar, and, at one ftroke, fevered his mother’s head from the bo. 
dy ; with the profefled view, as avowed both by parent and fon, 
that the mother’s fpirit might for ever haunt thofe who had injured 
them.’ Afiat. Ref. Vol. IV. p. 337. 

** Would not the principles of the Chriftian religion be a good. 
fubftitute for the principles of thefe Brahmins of the province of 
Benares ? 

_ “ It will, perhaps, be obferved, that thefe are but individual 
inftances. True: but they prove all that is required. Is there 
any other barbarous nation on earth which can exhibit /wch in. 


ftances ?'? 
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The concluding paragraph of this chapter is full of virtu. 
ous animation. - 


¢€ No truth has been more clearly demonftrated than this, that 
the communication of Chriftian inftruction to the natives of In. 
dia is eafy ; and that the bencfits of that inftruction, civil as well 
as moral, will be ineftimable; whether we confider the happinefs 
diffufed among fo many millions, or their confequent attachment 
to our government, or the advantages refulting from the introduc. 
tion oF the civilized arts. Every thing that can brighten the 
hope or animate the policy of a virtuous people organizing 2 new 
empire, and feeking the moft rational means, uncer the favour of 
heaven, to enfure its perpetuity ; every confideration, we aver, 
would perfuade us to diffufe che bleflings of Chriitian knowledge 
among our Indian fubjects.’’ P. yo. 


a 


The third chapter confiders the impediments to the civiliz- 
ation o! the natives of India. In this chapter, however, what 
we are chiicfly defirous to point out, is a note refpecting the 
moft unwarrantable liberty taken in republifhing the fifth 
volume of the Afiatic Relearches in this country, by intro- q 
ducing a preface completely hoftile to the views and fenti- 
ments of the fociety. When we reviewed that volume we 
noticed ths fcandalous pieface as a manifeft interpolation * ; 
but it is flill more fatistattory to fee it thus indignantly dif- Fe 
avowed by authority. 


** The editors of the Afiatic Refearches in London have 4 
availed themfelves of the occation of that work’s being re. 4 
publifhed at home, to prefix a pretace to the fifth volume, con- 4 
taining fentiments dire¢tly contrary to thofe profefled and pub. 
lifhed by the mott learned members of the Afiatic Society. ‘They 
will be much obliged to the London editors of that work to take 
no fuch liberty in future ; but to allow the Society to write its 
own prefaces, and to fpeak for itfelf. We are far off from 
France here. The Society profefles no fuch philofophy.”— 

P. 46. 

In sag 2 4. the fanguinary fuperftitions of the natives of 
India are further confidered, as an impediment to their ci- 
vilization. The following ftatement will appear extraordi- 
nary to moft Englith readers. 

** An event has juft occurred, which feems, with others, to 


mark the prefent time, as favourable to our endeavour to qualify 
the 7 of the Hindoo fuperitition. 


*€ In the courfe of the Mahratta war, the great temple of 





* See Britith Critic, Vol. xvi. p. 148. 
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Jaggernaut in Oriffa has fallen into our hands, This temple is 
to the Hindoos what Mecca is to the Mahomedans. It is re. 
forted to by pilgrims from every quarter of India, It is the 
chief feat of Brahminical power, and a ftrong-hold of their fu. 
verftition. At the annual feitival of the Rutt Jattra, feven 
undred thoufand perfons (as has been computed by the Pundits 
in college) affemble at this place. The number of deaths in a 
fingle year, caufed by volymiary devotement,* by imprifonment 
for nonpayment of the demands of the Brahmins, or by fcarcity of 
provifions for fuch a multitude, is incredible. The precinéts of 
the place are covered with bones.’’—P. 49. 


Chap. 5, is on the very numerous holidays of the Hindoos, 
as another obftacle to civilization. The obfervance of thefe 
holidays it is obferved, encourages extravagance, licentious 
habits, and a negleét of bufinefs, very feriou{ly impedes the 
bufinefs of the itate, and deranges commercial negotiation. 

In part the third, we meet with fome very encouraging 
ftatements, proving that chriftianity has alveady much more 
footing in India than is in general fuppofed. What thall 
we fay to the extraordinary fact that it has exifled there, per- 
haps, from the time of the Apoftles, certainly trom the fifth 
century! The ftatement of this faét is not only curious in 
itfelf, but fhows, in the moft ftriking manner, how much 
more modern than that age were the chief corruptions of the. 


Romifh Church. 


‘© We have authentic hiftorical record for the following par- 
ticulars. In the fifth century a Chriftian bifhop from Antioch, 
accompanied by a {mall colony of Syrians, arrived in India, and 
preached the gofpel in Malabar. ‘ They made at firft fome pro. 
felytesamong the Brahmins and Nairs, and were, on that account, 
much refpected by the native princes t.’’ 

“ When the Portuguefe firit arrived in India, they were 
agreeably furprifed to find a hundred Chriitian churches on the 
coaft of Malabar. But when they had become acquainted with 
the purity and fimplicity of their doctrine, they were offended. 
They were yet more indignant when they found that thefe Hindoo 


Oe 





* By falling under the wheels of the rutt or car. 

+ “* Many of them to this day preferve the manners and mode 
of life of the Brahmins, as to cleanlinefs, and abftaining from 
animal food.’’ Afiat. Ref. Vol. VII. page 368. ‘‘ The bulk 
of the St. Thomé Chriftians confifts mottly of converts from 
the Brahmins and Shoudren caft ; and not as the new Chriftians, 
©r profelytes made by the Portuguefe miffionaries, of the loweft 
tribes.” Afiat. Ref. Vol. VII. page 381.” 

Chriftians 
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Chriftians maintained the order and difcipline of a regular church 
under epifcopal jurifdi ction: and that for thirteen hu: dred years 
paft, they had enjoyed a fucceflion of bith ops appointed by the 
patriarchal fee of Antioch, Mar Jofeph was the bifhop, who 
filled the Hindoo fee of Malabar at that period. ‘The Portuguefe 
ufed every art to perfuade him to acknowledg e the fuprem2 cy of 
the pope; but in vain. He was a man of fingular piety and for- 
titude, and declaimed with great energy againt the errors of the 
Romifh church. But when the power of the Portuguefe became 
fufficient for their purpofe, they invaded his bifhopric, and fent 
the bifhop bound to Lifbon. A fynod was convened at Diam- 
per in Malabar, on the 26th June, 1599, at which one hundred 
and fifty of the clergy ¢ of his diocefe appeared, They were ac. 
cufed of the follows ing opinions, which were by their adverfaries 
accounted heretical; ‘ That they had married wives ; that they 
owned but two facraments, Baptifm and the Lord’s Supper; 
that they denied Tranfubftantiation ; that they neither invoked 
faints nor believed in purgatory ; and, that they had no other 
orders or names of digmty in the church than bifhop and 
deac on * 

ee Tht tenets they were called on to abjure, or to fuffer in- 
ftant fufpenfion from all church benefices. It was alfo decreed 
that all the Syrian and Chaldean books in their churches, and 
all records in the epifcopal palace, fhould be burnt; in order, 
faid the inquifitors, ‘ that no pretended apoftolical monuments 
may remain t+.’ 

“* Notwithftanding thefe violent meafures, a great body of the 
Indian Chriftians refolutely defended their faith, and finally tri. 

umphed over all oppofition. Some thew of union with the Ro- 
mith church was at firft pretended, through terror of the Inquifi- 
tion; but a congrefs was held by them on the 22d of May, 1653, 
at Alangatta; when they formally feparated from that commu- 
niony. They ona page at this day the thirty-two fchifmatte 
ache of Malabar ; fo called by the Roman Cath olics, as re- 
fembling the Proteftant fchifm in Europe. At this time their 
number is about fifty thoufand.’’ P. 56. 


The fimple and primitive manners of thefe Chriftians, the 
beauty of their churches, their orderly difcipline and_ bro- 
the rly union form the moft delightful and interefting pic- 
ture: and urge the queilion ftrongly upon the reader, why 
fhould not fimilar ble flings be diffufed through India ? 





* « Conferences with Malabarian Brahmins, page 15 : printed 


at ] or 1719.” 
t «s > Appendix K.,’ 
' pale Midion D. ed 
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Chap. 2 of this part treats of the labours and fuccefs of 
Proteiiant miffionaries in that country, and here due juftice 
is done to the fublimely apoftolical character of the excellent 
miffionary Swartz, who lately died there, atter fifty years of 
diligent miflion, leaving a name en will tor ever do ho- 
nour to the religion he taught and prattifed. In this chap- 
ter alfo, we have two moft important letters from his Majetty 
George I. to the firft Proteftant mifionary in India, whofe 
name was Ziegenbalgius; and a letter full ot piety and enlight- 
ened zeal, from Wake, Archbithop of Canterbury. ‘This 
chapter cancludes the important fubjeét of the work, and is 
followed only by the Appendix, which is chiefly iluftrative 
of the barbarous fuperititons of the Hindoos. The three 
lait articles, indeed, are of another nature, and are very cu- 
‘rious, namely (K) on the Jewifh Scriptures at Cochin, 
(L) on the Sanfcrit teftimonies to Chrift. (M) on the Chi- 
nefe verfion of the Scriptures. 

From the view we have thus given of this admirable me- 
moir, may we not prefume to hope that it will attraét the at- 
tention it deferves, from thofe who have it in their power to 
diffufe the bleflings for which it pleads ? ‘The fame plea was 
nobly urged in verfe, in the poem which gained the premium 
offered by Mr. Buchanan, with a pafflage from which we 
thall conclude this article. 


Britain, thy voice can bid the dawn afcend, 
On thee alone the eyes of Asra bend, 
High arbitrefs ! to thee her hopes are given, 
Sole pledge of blifs, and delegate of Heaven; 
In thy dread mantle all her fates repofe, 
Or bright with bleffing, or o’ercaft with woes ; 
And future ages fhall thy mandate keep, 
Smile at thy touch, or at thy bidding weep. 
Oh! to thy god-like deftiny arife ! 
Awake, and meet the purpofe of the fkies * ! 


Comme 





* Grant on the Reftoration of Learning in the Eaft. Sce alfo 
the lines cited in our account of that poem, beginning, 
‘© Be thefe thy trophies, Queen of many ifles!’’ 
Britifh Critic, Vol. xxvi. p. 259 
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Art. Il. A Tranflation of the Charges of P. Maffillon, Bifbop 
of Clermont; ai ddreffed to his Clergy: with Two Effays, the 


one on the Art of Preaching, tranjflated from the french of 


M. Reybaz: and the ether on the Compofition of a Serman, as 
adapted to the Church of England. By the Rev. T. St. 
John, LL.B. Price 6s. 310 pp. Oflavo. Rivingtons, 
1805. 


N R. St. John has afhixed to the title-page of this volume 
an appropriate and ftriking quotation trom Abp. 
Secker. ‘* We fhould attentively read the Treat:fes written 
by wife and good men concerning the duties of God’s mi- 
nifters; to fee if we are fuch as they deferibe, and ftir up 
ourfelves to. become fuch as we ought.’ ‘lhe minifters of 
the Church of England are the principal inftruments, in the 
hands of Providence, for promoting the general welfare of the 
community: they, by their exhortations and example, per- 
fuade inen to a difcharge of their civil duties and their reli- 
gious obligations. In their relpettive parifhes we fee them 
benefitting, with the moft confcientious diligence, every part 
of fociety. ‘* The Clergy,” fays Mr. St. John, and he 
exatily expreffes our fentiments, ‘** I confider, and fuch I 
believe they are generally confidered, as Scholars, as D1- 
vines, and as Chriftians, the moft learned, ufeful, and exem- 
lary body of men, of which fociety can boaft.” The ex- 
cellent treatife on the Paftoral Care, by Bifhop Burnet, and 
the paternal charges of Archbifhop Secker, are both of them 
written to form the minds and regulate the affeétions of the 
parifh minifter. To thoie valuable produétions is now ad- 
ded a third, publithed for the exprefs purpofe of fhowing the 
Clergy what they are required to be, in order to prevent 
their intercepting the bleflings which ought to arife from the 
Chniftian miniltry 
Mr. St. John S feleGed from three volumes of the elo- 
quent Maffillon, fixteen Charges, which are more imme- 
diately applicable to the miniitry of the Church of England. 
He prefa ces thefe tranflations with a more than ufually in- 
te refling intro duftion, which we confider as no Jefs entitled 
to regard than the Epifcopal exhortations. It contains his 
apology tor ‘* the want of orniment and elegance, which 
mey, he fears, be attributed to the tranflation :”’  Maffillon’s 
views in writing thefe difcourfes, with the adva tages to be de- 
rived from th em, as well by the Clergy, as by parents who de- 
fiom to educate their childien for the fervice of the church:— 


His 
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His attention to the prefent {tate of our Church has alfo fug- 
gefted fome very pertinent reflections on the reading of the 
Liturgy ;—the progre!s of piety made in confequence of pub- 
lic preaching ;—and the attachment of her members to the 
eflablifhed religion ;—with a vartety of other fuitable remarks, 

The fubjeét of the firit charge 18, the Excellence of the 
Priefthood, to which alone is prefixed a text, ‘ Behold, this 
child is fet for the fall and rifing again of many.” The good 
bifhop inftances fome of the views, by which men are 
aftuated in devoting themfelves to the miniftry ; after which 
he fays, ** Hence it 1s that where holine/s to the Lord is not 
eminently confpicuous in the life and converfation of the 
minifters of the Gofpel, many people depart from the fer- 
vice of the Church, unconcerned bor their fins, and indif- 
ferent about their falvation:—hence the preaching of the 
Gofpel without fucceis, the prayers of the Church without 
isis all the ordinances of religion, and all the means of fal- 
vation unediiying and unferviceable to Chrifhanity.”” In 
the conclufion he fhows the bleflings arifing from the Chrif- 
tian miniftry when faithfully difcharged. 

The fecond Exhortation is on propriety of charafter. We 
fhall from this Charge make fome extratts, that our readers 
may be enabled to appreciate the merits of the work. 


P. 26. ‘¢ The fpirit of our miniftry is alfo a fpirit of labour; 
the priefthood is a laborious dignity; the Church, whofe minif. 
ters we are, is a vine, a field, an harvett, a building not yer 
finifhed, an holy warfare ; all which expreflions indicate troubfe, 
and imply diligence ; they are all fo many fymbols of application 
and induftry. A clergyman is placed in the church, as our firft 
parent was in paradife, to till and to defend it. 

“ Thus a minifter of the Gofpel is accountable to fociety for 
his time: every part which he employs in frivolous and unnecef- 
fary engagements, all the days that he pafles in folly and diffipa- 
tion, all are days and moments which he owes to the falvation of 
his brethren, and for the juft application of which he muft anfwer 
at the judgment-feat of Chrift. His leifure, his occupations, his 
talents, are confequently poffeffions, the joint heritage of his 
flock, which ought to be invariably adapted, and jedicioufly 
applied, to produce the amendment of finners, the confirmation of 
the doubtful, and the perfeverance of the righteous. 

*€ Surely then a Chrittian minifter ought not to be employed in 
going, with idle curiofity, from houfe to houfe, from one {cene to 
another, What! fhall he confume his valuable time in eafe and 
indolence! not only reproachful to his chara¢ter as a clergyman, 
but even in general e{limation, improper. in any one who has the 
pre-eminence of an intelligent, or the vartue of a moral being ?: 
You! 
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You! a man of God, an interpreter of His law, His ambaffador 
among men,—will you forget your title; your calling,—His in. 
terefts, His glory, and your own ?—And will you depreciate 
your dignity by a conduct which renders you, not only the dif. 
grace of the Church, but the very bane of civil fociety, and an 
objeét of contempt in the eyes of thofe ‘* who fee nothing” in 
Religion ‘‘ that they fhould defire it?’? Every ftate hath its 
peculiar duties: the magiftrate, the foldier, the merchant, the 
artizan, all have their feveral employments: a worldly minifter, 
whofe cares it might be expected would increafe in proportion as 
the vices of men are multiplied, 4e alone hath no ferious employ. 
ment; he paffes his days if not in imdolence, at leaft in cares 
foreign from his profeffion ; and the life which ought to be the 
moft occupied, and the moft refpeétable in fociety, becomes the 
moft difgraceful and contemptible.’’ P. 28. Again 

P. 29. ‘* The fpirit of our miniftry is the fpirit of know. 
ledge. ‘~The lips of the prieft,’’ fays the Scripture, ‘ fhould 
keep knowledge, and the people fhould feek the law at his mouth, 
for he is the meffenger of the Lord of Hofts.’’ We are com. 
manded to read, with attention, the faered volume, devoting to 
it all the labour of application, and the fatigue of ftudy, which 
the profound fubjects contained in-it demand; we are to be fup- 
ported by the bread of life, derived from the heavenly writings; 
we are to adorn the inward part of our fouls with the law of God, 
as the Jewitfh priefts ornamented the outfide of their garments, 
The holy Scriptures are the fubftance, the foundation of the 
Chriftian pricithood. ‘The minifters of the Gofpel have been 
fometimes compared to the two great lights which are placed in 
the firmament, to rule over the day, and over the night; over the 
day in directing the faith, and confirming the piety of Chriftians ; 
and over the night in enlightening the darknefs of error, and ex- 
pelling the evils of unbelief. We are the interpreters of the law, 
appointed by God to refolve the doubts of his people, and to make 
known his will; the guardians of the Church, in the midit of the 
{chifms which divide, of the troubles which affli@t, and of the 
malignity which dittracts ir. 

** Fulfil now, if it be poflible, thefe important duties, in the 
midit of purfuits which alienate, and of engagements which cor- 
rupt, the mind; for the knowledge required of a clergyman is 
effential to, and infeparable from, a right and confcientious dif- 
charge of the facred miniftry. Now nothing is more adverfe to 
the love of ftudy, than the love of the world; its pleafures and 
diffipations firft fupprefs, and afterwards extinguifh, the tafte for 
reading, and the love of meditation: if we would poffefs and in- 
duige an inclination to read, we muft have a mind accuftomed to 
think, to meditate, to be collected within itfelf; we muft feel an 
ardent defire progreflively to advance in ufeful learning and pro- 
fedional knowledge ; we muft fo arrange our life, and regulate our 
time, 
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time, as to be able to. give an account to ourfelves, whether the 
parts of the day appointed for ferious ftudy and minifterial avo. 
cations be uniformly applied to the intended purpofe. For the 
want of this proper arrangement of time, and the right applica- 
tion of it, we fee fome clergymen more converfant with the na- 
ture of diverfions, of amufements, and of fecular bufinefs, than 
with their profeffional duties: hence too many, who, by an igno- 
rance of their profeflion, difgrace the facred character. When 
once duty is negle¢ted, piety declines. The love of books alone, 
my reverend brethren, can render you fuperior to the love of di- 
verfions; and fo long as you do not find within yourfelves a re. 
fource for indolence, the diverfions of the world will, it is too 
probable, become effential to your happinefs; you will not be 
able to live without them. In vain you may prefcribe to your- 
felves fixed limits and certain rules; in vain you may form refo- 
lutions of appropriating your time in part to your ftudies, and in 
part to your amufements; the love of the world will encreafe 
every day, and, in proportion as it encreafes, the love of books 
will decline, and knowledge, profeffianal knowledge, will ceafe to 
be eftimable. Not only fo, but your diflike to the ftudy of the 
holy Scriptures will hourly gain ground; you will not be able to 
fupport a moment of fevere application, or ferious reading; idle- 
nefs and diffipation will have fuch an afcendency over your pur- 
fuits and habits, that whatever remains of your profeffion will 
ferve but to reproach and condemn you.’’ P. 31, 


Lamentable muft have been the ftate of that Church in 
which it was neceffary for the prelates to addrefs fuch fevere 
reproofs totheirClergy. Ill calculated were thofe men to in- 
ftruét others, who needed this fort of inftruétion themfelves. 
If the minifters of the diocefe of Clermont, who, it is probable, 
refembled the generality of their brethren, had fuch unwar- 
rantable propenfities as their diocefan attributes to them, we 
do not wonder that dutiful allegiance, moral feeling, and reli- 
gious principle fhould be extiyét in the hearts of the people 
at large. In proportion to the decorum, the circum{pettion, 
the diligence, and the piety of the eflablifhed Clergy of a 
country, will virtue or vice, religion or profanenels prevail. 
We, therefore, return our thanks to the tranflator of thefe 
animated exhortations, for offering to our own Clergy fo per- 
luafive and awful a warning againtt indifference to the duties 
ot their facred calling, as they wall find in every page of this 
inftruétive volume. Mr. St. John has exhibited thefe dif- 
courfes in a pleafing drefs: he has fo ftudioufly guarded 
againft meretricious ornament on the, one hand, and dulnefs 
on the other, that we cannot doubt that thefe Charges will be 
received by the Clergy with the thankfulnefs they moft juftly 
deferve, 

We muft, however, obferve that there are in the tranfla- 
tion 
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tion a few inaccuracies, which Mr. St. John's judgment will, 
we doubt not, correét in a fubfequent edition. To preferve 
the beauties of Maflillon in an Englifh garb, is a work of no 
common difliculty. His flyle is peculiarly fimple ; he pre. 
fents the fame thought again and again to his readers, and 
formetimies in nearly the fame words. The tranflator has 
endeavoured to give his work that energy, which it would 
unavoidably bave wanted, had he confined himfelf to his 
author's fimplicity: fo that he hag not merely rendered his 
tranflation more interefting, but has by thefe means avoided 
the idiom of the original, which 1s always difgufting to an 
Englifh reader. 

The fubjeét of the third Charge is Zea/. It is a queftion 
which has been often agitated, whether the Church has been 
benefited or injured by the fons of the nobility and gentle. 
men of fortune taking holy orders? We do not hebiate to 
declare our opinion to be, that the Church of England, upon 
the whole, is benefited: but we know that the very contrary 
was the cafe in France. Hear the amiable prelate on this 
fubjett. 


P. 41. ‘* Whence comes it that the defolation of Chrift’s 
heritage, of which we are every day witneffes, doth not more fen. 
fibly affect us? Whence is it, that we think ourfelves dif- 
charged from our obligations, when we have repeated, often 
without devotion, the prayers which the Church requires of us? 
Can we, as the minifters of the Lord, fuffer our brethren, who are 
the living temples of the Holy Spirit, to perifh? Is not. the 
mofi eflential of our obligations that into which all the reft is 
refolved, the edification and the falvation of men? The Church 
doth not acknowledge, in the facred profeffion, idle labourers, 
the work of which is committed to us all; for a clergyman, who 
is of no ufe to fociety, is an ufurper of the priefthood; he hath 
no farther right to the title of & minifter of the Gofpel, than as 
he hath a zeal for its duties. 

‘© Whence comes it, that zeal for the temple of the Lord, this 
holy ardour for the falvation of men, this lively defire to extend 
the kingdom of God, this poignant grief to fee his doétrine def- 
pifed, and the greateit part of mankind going the way that leads 
to deftruction; whence comes it that thefe difpofitions, fo conge- 
nial to our vocation, fo honourable to our miniitry, fo common 
formerly among the firft preachers of the Gofpel, are now fo fel- 
dom to be found among the paftors of the Church! Whence 
comes it, again | enquire, that this zeal, more neceflary at this 
day than ever, fhould feem extinét in the greateft part of thofe 
who, it might be expected, would be invigorated by its principle 
and enlivened by its ardour. 

** The Church is, with one defcription of men, a mere ~ ; 

oO 
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of convenience; they enjoy its revenues from the patronage of 
the great, or the patrimony of their families ; and are, therefore, 
they think, authorized to le:d an indolent and voluptuous life : 
they confider their fituation as a privilege which exempts them 
from the laborious duties of the miniftry ; and leave to the lower 
order of the Clergy, I had almoft faid, all concern for God’s 
glory, for the honour of the Church, and for the falvation of 
thofe fouls for whom Chrift died. We might, therefore, con- 
clude, that labourers are fent by compulfion into the Gofpel-field, 
and that the Lord’s minifters need neither be —— by love, 
nor ftimulated by zeal: we might, therefore, conclude, that to 
promote the work of Redemption, to aid the grand fcheme which 
the Son of God came into the world to execute, was referved for 
thofe whom indigence and poverty compelled to be employed 
in it. 

“« Now, by partaking fo abundantly of the revenues of the 
Church, are you thereby exempted from the obligations of your 
profeffion ? When you entered into the miniftry, did the Church 
confer upon you the privilege of being indolent? or did it in. 
clude you in the number of its labourers and its minifters ? 
How! becaufe you have been more fortunate, though, perhaps, 
lefs deferving, than other men, becaufe the Church hath blefied 
you with its treafures, are you to be difobedient to its commands, 
and negligent of its duties? The abundance which you poffefs, 
as it would add authority to your remonftrances, and weight to 
your perfuafion, ought to ftimulate you to high exertions in the 
difcharge of your minifterial engagements, and not to become a 

tence for entrufting the falvation of fouls to the care of others. 

ther our ecclefiaitical fituation be exalted or obfcure, it is 
equally incumbent on us to fulfil the miniftry we have received 
of the Lord. The great apoftle confidered it as a caufe of glory- 
ing, and of the fuccefs of his apoftlefhip, to have preached the 

Gofpel without reward. ‘To this noble difintereftednefs, he 
attributed the abundant fruits which the word of God had pro. 
duced among mankind by his miniftry. 

_‘* And indeed, does not a godly paftor, who at once admi- 
nifters to the wahts of the body, and is attentive to the falvation 
of the foul, excite a veneration for a profeffion, calculated to ren- 
der thofe who have embraced it, liberal in the diftribution of the 
emoluments they receive from it? With what bleffings doth a 
minifter of this chara¢ter fee his labour accompanied? What an 
impreffion do his words and his exhortations make upon hearts 
already prepared, by his liberality, for the reception of the 
Gofpel! Men reverence a religion fo compaffionate toward the 
unhappy ; and they are equally affected with the bleffings they 
receive from it, and with the fins they have committed againft 


te”? PL 43, 
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But of valuable quotations there would be no end. Ma 
ufeful parts from the charges of Abp.« Secker are added 
as notes, which powerfully enforce Mafiillon’s obfervations: 
there are alfo fome notes by the tranflator, excellently illuf- 
trative of his author. One of thefe notes is upon a fubjett 
fo interefting to the Church, as to demand, we think, tke 
attention of the legiflature. 


‘ 

“ It may be thought not improper to add, that where the 
great tythes are in the hands of a layman, and there is a neceffity 
for the fervices of two clergymen, arifing either from laborious 
duty, a chapel attached to the mother church, at the latter of 
which there is fervice twice in the day, or from any other caufe, 
that the impropriator, if he has both the vicarial and re¢torial 
tythes, ought, in juftice, to difcharge the whole; if only the 
latter, the half of the curate’s ftipend, The legiflature intended, 
no doubt, to do juftice to the curates; but the great ty thes having 
originally belonged to the Church, if the legiflature felt them. 
felves warranted to alienate a part of the vicar’s pittance, would 
it have been other than retributive iuftice to have bound the im- 
propriator under the fame obligation? ‘This fubject will, 1] 
truft, foon be illuftrated and enforced by abler pens.”’ P. 227. 


The remaining charges, as our readers will perceive by 
eur enumeration of the fubjeéts. are equally important; and 
itis only jultice to add, are tranflated with equal ability. 
Mr. St. John is, we belive, forming our judgment of him by 
this and a former publication, fleadily attached to the Church 
himfelf, and iincerely defirous of promoting an attachment to 
it in others. 

Charge 1V. is On being appointed to the Chriftian Mb- 
niftry. V. On Reflettion on the Succefs of our Miniltry. 
V1. On Solicitude for the Salvation of Souls. VII. On 
Solicitude to fupprefs Vice. VIII. On a Good Example. 
IX. On the Excellence of the Miniftry. X. On the Man, 
nerin which the Clergy are to conduét themfelves —s 
Men ofthe World. XL. On the prudent Converfation an 
Behaviour of the Clergy, XII. On the Solicitude the 
Clergy ought to fhew tor their People, when confined by 
Sicknefs. XIII. The pernicious Effe&ts of Avarice in the 
Clergy. XIV. On Mildnefs and Gentlenefs. XV. On 
the Neceflity of Prayer, XVI. On Study and Know- 


ledge. 

The Letter on the Art of Preaching, tranflated from the 
French ot M. Rey baz, .will be inftru€tive to young divines- 
‘Uhe tollowing paflage applies chiefly to French preachers 3 


** In order that your Sermons may produce the cffeed invended 
y 
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hy them; you muft endeavour to rehearfe them from memory. 
Have you then a memory adapted to that purpbdfe? Can you, 
withodt occupying too much time, and giving too great dili- 
gence, learn your Sermon, fo as to deliver it .with eafe, and 
repeat it without embarrafiment? Memory is, like fenfibility, 
ftrengthened by exercife. I know it. You cannot have finifhed 
your academical ftudies without having frequently exerted your 
memory and tried its power, You can therefore form, in this 
refpect, a tolerably competent judgment of yourfelf; 

‘Tf your memory be treacherous, and you cannot depénd uptn 
it, how will you be diftinguithed in a profeflion of which it, 1s a 
principal requifite? If you attempt to repeat your Sermon, and 
do not perfectly recollect it, you occafion great diftrefs to your 
audience ; and how can you give that freedom to your atterance, 
and that action to your elocution, which are indefpenfable to- 
wards producing a high effect? If you hefitate, you deprive 
vour delivery of the advantage it has over reading: In that 
cafe, rather read than attempt to repeat: or I would fay, rather 
give up the pulpit for ever, where there is a barrier to your fue- 
cefs, and which, if you have any attachment to ,vour profeffion, 
or refpect for yourfelf, will protuce in you only uneafinefs and 
niortification.’’ P. 240. 


The tranflator illuftrates this paffage of his author, and 
applies it to Englifh practice, in the following note. 


“To addrefs the congregation is the mode of fpealting both 
the moft pleafing and ufetul to the auditory, and at the fame time 
the moft natural and fatisfaétory to the orator; by which, I 
mean, the directing his voice both to the right and left; to be 
able to do thus oratorically, he muit know his fermon thoroughly, 
and by glancing his eye upon it, as he turns bis head from ope 
fide to the other, for there fhould be fcarce any motion of his per. 
fon, he will have the appearance of repeating, whilft he poffeffes 
the advantage of frequent recourfe to his manufcript.’’ 


The next effay, entitled ‘‘ Thoughts on the Compofi- 
tion of a Sermon, as adapted to the Church of England,” 
abounds with pertinent obfervations and ufe¢ful remarks. 
We were particularly pleafed with the firft part of. it, 
wherein the author inculcates, with much energy, the ne- 
cefluy of being thoroughly acquainted with the Scriptures, 
of Jncorporating their language with that of the fermon, 
which will, he lays, give vigour to the thoughts, and orna- 
ment to the flyle; convey information to ihe mind, dclight 
to the imagination, and piety to the heart! He then oblerves 
ila note: 


** The admirable Sermons of Archbifhop Secker are, in this 
tefpet, the very beit models: it is peculiar to that diftinguiffted 
Ra prelate, 
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prelate, to exprefs his thoughts in the beautiful language of the 
facred writings.”” P. 264. 


He next comes to the defign of a fermon; and afterwards, 
in defcribing what a fermon fhould be, he fays, 


‘* Let your ftyle have the amenity of Addifon, and the fim. 
plicity of Secker ; combine ornament with eafe, and piety with 
precifion ; ftill it will not be adapted to the pulpit, unlefs you can 
unite warmth, vehemence, and perfuafion!’’ P. 299. 


He enters likewife into a comparifon between the French 
and Englifh pulpit difcourfes: he gives his opinion upon 
fome of our principal writers, particularly Barrow, Tillotlon 
Clarke, Coneybeare, Pearce, Jortin, &c. He allows them 
the higheft merit, whilft, at the fame time, he points out, 
with acutenefs, fome defeéts. Amongft the authors he pro- 
pofes, as models of ftyle, we were a little furprifed that we 
did not meet with the name of Bifhop Atterbury. 

We could make extraéts with pleafure from this elegant 

and ufeful eflay, which wovfld, we are certain, be very gra- 
tifying to our readers ; but we rather recommend the perufal 
of the whole. This volume, indeed, has a claim not only 
upon the Clergy of our own Church, but upon minifters of 
every denomination, to a frequent and ferious meditation. 
** This tranflation,’’ Mr. St. pine obferves in his introduc- 
tion, p. vi. ‘‘ if read in the northern f{chools, which every 
on et the Church abundantly, and if in the Univer- 
ities, previous to the firft degree, may imprefs young minds 
with a fenfe of the awful obligations on which they are about 
to enter.” So convinced are we of the general utility of this 
work, that we recommend it with unqualified raf to the 
notice of all our clerical readers. 

The prayer to be read in the ftudy contains thofe petitions, 
admirably expreffed, which the folicitude of a pious paftor 
for his own falvation, and that of his flock would naturally 
fuggeft. If it be read with the devotion with which it ap- 
ears to have been compofed, it mutt tend, we are per- 

juaded, to obtain a blefling upon both minifter and people. 

In our Review for wwe fe a 1803, we praifed a volume 
of Sermons by this author, as written with elegance, zeal, 
and piety: and the approbation of the public has confirm 
eur fuffrage. 
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Art. II]. An Hiftorical View of the Englifb Government, 
from the Settlement of the Saxons in Britain to the Revolution 
‘in 1688. To which are fubjoined fome Differtations con- 
necled with the Hiftory of the Government from the Revolu- 
tion to the prefent Time. By John Millar, Efq. (late) Profeffor 
of Law in the Univerfity of Glafgow. In tour vols. 8vo. 
Mawman. 1808. 


| THE reputation of the author of this work, and the ve 

different opinions entertained of his principles, by fuc 
_of his countrymen as we have heard fpeak of him, deter- 
mined us to delay our account of the Hiflorical View of the 
Englifb Government till we had impartially compared it with 
other works of charaéter on the fone fubjeét. Juft as we 
were going to fend the refult of that comparifon to the 
prefs, the fourth volume of Turner’s Hiflory of the Anglo- 
Saxons was announced ; and what we had kept back fo long, 
we deemed it expedient to keep back a little longer, that 
we might avail ourfelves of the information which we hoped 
to derive from a man who has ftudied, with fuch fuccefs, 
the hiftory of thofe among whom our conftitution had its 
origin. Our review therefore of Mr. Millar’s work, what- 
ever may be its other defeéts, fhall at leaft have the merit of 
impartiality ; and where we may differ from the author, the 
grounds of that difference fhall be fairly ftated. 

The two firft volumes indeed, which are perhaps the moft 
interefting, fell not properly under our cognizance; for they 
are a fecond edition of what was publifhed, in one volume 
4to. by the author himfelf in 1787, long before the com- 
mencement of our critical labours. But as it is impoflible 
to judge fairly of the latter part of an Aiforical view with- 
out confidering it in connettion with the former part; 
and asthe four volumes are publifhed as an entire, new work, 
no notice being taken of the former edition of the two firft, 
even ih the title pages of thofe volumes, we fhall deviate in 
this inftance trom our ufual practice, and examine the whole 
Hiftorical view of the Englifb Government, as if no part of it 
had been publifhed before. 


‘¢ The great feries of events in the Hiftory of England,’’ fays 
the author, ‘* may be divided into three parts: The firft extend. 
ing from the fettlement of the Saxons in Britain to the Norman 
congueft ; the fecond, from the reign of William the Conqueror 
to the acceffion of the Houfe of Stewart; the third, from the 
reign of James the Firft to the prefent time, The important 
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changes exhibited in the ftate of the country, and in the fitua. 
tion of its inhabitants, appear like a fort of natural boundaries 
to mark out thofe diffeient periods, and to recommend them 33 
objects of diftinét and feparate examination.’’ (Introduction. ) 


The hiflory of the Englith Government through the two 
firft of thefe periods is waced in that part of the work which 
was firit publifhed by the author himfelf: the biftory of it 
during the third period is a poftitumous and iunpertett publi- 
cation. 


‘© It was the intention of the author, fay the Editors, tq 
divide the hiftory from the acceffion of the Houfe of Stewart, to 
the prefent time, into two periods ; the firft comprehending the 
hiftory of thofe contefts between Prerogative and Privilege, 
which, by the Revolution in 168, terminated in a manner fo 
honourable to the fpirit of the nation, and fo advantageous to 
the happinefs and liberties of the people ; the fecond containing 
the hiftory of the rife and progrefs of the influence of the crown ; 
an influence, which, though in fome meafure checked by the 
general diffution of knowledge, and the advancement of the arts, 
was likely, in the opinion of the author, to become the more 
dangerous to the conftitution, as its flow and infenfible advances 
are lefs apt to excite attention, 

** Of thefe two parts of the general defign, the firft was left 
by the author in that ftate in which he apparently meant te give 
it to the public, and in which it now appears. Great part of 
the materials for the hiftory of the fecand period, as well as for 
an accoynt of the prefent ftace of the Englifh government, had 
alfa been collected, and partly arranged by him; but confider. 
able alterations on the manufcripts would be requifite before thefe 
very important parts of the work could be offered to the public.’* 
( Advertifement.) 


It is the lefs to be regretted that profeffor Millar left un- 
finifhed his account of the prefeni flate of. the Englifh go- 
vernment, becaute this part of his tafk has been performed, 
in the moft matterly manner, by two authors juftly admired 
by every Enghihman who is a frend to his country. De 
Lolme and Blackitone have indeed fo completely exhaufted 
the fubjeét, that it is not very eafy to conceive what this 
author unagined they had left for him te do. It is fo natural, 
however, for the furviving frien’'s of departed genius to fupr 
pote that he whom they lament was capeble of throwing light 
onany fubjeét which he chofe to handle, that we are not much 
furprifed to find the editors of thefe volumes rpretting that 
dlr. Millar did not travel over the fame ground with De 
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Lolme and Blackftone, or at their concluding their adver- 
tifement with the following words : 


«« There were found, however, among Mr, Millar’s papers 
feveral differtations on fubjeéts connected with the later hiftory 
of the government, manners, and literature of England, the 
fubftance of which it would appear he had intended to introduce 
into his work ; thefe differtations feem to contain fo many in. 
genious and interefting fpeculations, that it has been judged pro- 
per to make them public, notwithftanding the unfinifhed ftate of 
the concluding eflay.’’ 


The hiftory of the Englifh government, from the fettle- 
ment of the Saxons in Britain to the reign of William the 
Conqueror, is detailed in one book, which is divided into 
fourteen chapters. In thefe the author treats, 


‘© 1, Of the ftate of Britain under the dominion of the Ro- 
mans. 2. Of the character and manners of the Saxons. 3. Set. 
tlement of the Saxons in Britain. 4, Similarity in the fituation 
of the Anglo-Saxons, and of the other barbarians who fettled in 
the provinces of the weftern empire. How far the ftate of all 
thofe nations differed from that of every other Peoples antient and 
modern, 5. The ftate of property, and the different ranks and 
orders of men, produced by the fcitlement of the Saxons in Bri- 
tain. 6. Inftitution of tythings, hundreds, and counties. 7. 
Of the Wittenagemote. 8. State of the fovercign in the primi- 
tive Anglo-Saxon government. g. Of the principal events from 
the reign of Egbert to the Norman Conqueft. 10. Variations 
in the flate of tythings, hundreds, and fhires. 11. Changes 
produced in the condition of the vaflals, and of the peafants. 
i2. The influence of thefe changes upon the jurifdi¢tion and 
authority of the feudal lords. 13. Of ecclefiaftical courts. 14, 
Alterations in the ftate of the Wittenagemote, Conclufion of 
the Saxon period,”? 

This, as the reader muft perceive, is a luminous and 
comprehenfive arrangement, worthy in all a of an 
author who was equally converfant with philofoply and with 
law ; and if the pian be executed with impartiality equal to 
the judgment which formed it, the hifarical view of the Eng- 
lib government will be found to be a work of great value. 

In the four firft chapters there is not much that is new, 
nor any thing that calls loudly for animadverfion, The 
author, with the generality of hiftorians, had overlooked 
what did not efcape the vigilance of Mr. Turner, that there 
were not feven but eight principalities or kingdoms of Saxons 
n Britain till the whole country was brought under the 
duminjon of one fovereign. In his reflettions on the flate 
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of fociety, during the period of the oétarchy, as well on the 
continent of Europe as in Britain, Mr. Millar, in a few 
pages, gives the moft fatisfa€tory account of the origin of 
chivalry, and its offspring duelling, that we remember any 
where to have met with; but in the fifth chapter we per. 
ceive.the love of theory prevailing againft faéts indifputably 
authenticated. The account which 1s given in that chapter 
of the ftate of property, and of the different ranks and orders 
of laymen among the Anglo-Saxons, feems to be generall 
correét. It was undoubtedly landed property alone which 
gave to a man weight and influence among that warlike 
people; but does not the following paragraph imply a “xs 
of refinement in thinking to which our unlettered ancettors 
mult have been ftrangers ? 


«© It may be remarked, that dec-/and might belong either 
to the king, or to a fubjeét, and that it implied no obligation to 
feudal fervices in the latter cafe more than in the former. It 1s 
true that fubjeéts who enjoyed boc-/and were bound to defend the 
kingdom from enemies by fea or land, and to buildor repair bridges 
po caftles; but thefe were fervices which they owed to the public 
as citizens, not to the king as vaffals. Thefe duties were im. 
pofed by a general law of the kingdom, and were laid upon the 
pofieffors of folc-land, as well as of boc-land, wpon the clergy as 
well as laity, in fhort upon all the free members of the commu. 
nity.”’ (P. 133.) 


Did Mr. Millar really fuppofe that the Anglo-Saxons 
had advanced fo far in the fcience of politics as to make a 
diftinétion between the fervices which they owed to the 
public, and thofe which they owed to the &/ng as head of 
that public? As well might it be faid, that the vaffals ofa 
feudal land were under no obligation to render fervices to 
him, as that the pofleffors of boc-iand were not bound to 
render feudal fervices to the king; for when the feudal 
lord called his vaflals into the field, it was not to defend 
himfelf alone, but the whole clan of which he was the chief. 
Such vaflals placed themfelves under a Chief for protection ; 
and they fought for him, that he might be able to afford them 
that protection. In like manner the nation in the W ittenage- 
mote placed itfelf unde: a king that it might be protected 
from foes 0h 2 and domeftic : and every fubjeé& poffeffed 
of boe-land was bound to fight under that king to enable him 
to proteét the nation from its enemies. It is true, that in the 
one cafe the duty was impofed direé?ly by a general law of 
the kingdom, and in the other by a particular contraét be- 
tween the Chief and his vaflals; but thefe contrafts were 
authorized 
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authorized by the general law of the kingdom, fothat if 
there be any diflinétion between the nature of fuch fefvices 
as military vaffals owed to their Chief, and thofe which 
were impofed on fubjeéts by their Sovereign, it is of too re- 
fined a nature to have been perceived by the rude Anglo- 
Saxons. It is indeed a diftinétion without a difference. 

But this author’s miftakes feem to be greateft in what he 
fays of the clergy, as forming a feparate order under the go- 
vernments of the Anglo-Saxons. That a profeffor of law 
fhould not be minutely acquainted with the conftitution of 
the primitive church, and that a Scotch profeffor of law 
fhould fuppofe diocefan epifcopacy to have gradually rifen 
on the ruins of prefbyterian purity, can excite no wonder ; 
but it is furely wonderful that nv! man pretending to a 
knowledge of our early biffory fhould aflert that fuch was the 
progrefs of the hierarchy in the Anglo-Saxon churches! 
Such, however, is the aflertion of Mr. Millar. 

After informing us, (Vol. I. p. 140, &c.) that in every 
province of the Roman empire, Chriftian teachers, before 
the time of Conftantine, had taken up their refidence where- 
ever they met with encouragement ; and that the count 
was by degrees divided into {mall diltniéts or pari/hes, in each 
of which a particular clergyman had gained an eftablifhment, he 
adds, that 


‘* The advancement of Chriftianity (by the converfion of the 
Emperor) opened a communication between the profeffors of this 
religion belonging to different pari/hes, who were accuftomed to 
deliberate upon their common religious concerns. Some parti- 
cular clergyman became the ordinary prefident in thefe cafes ; 
and upon that account acquiring fuperior confidesation and sank, 
was at length exalted to be /wperixtendant, or bishop, of a large 
diftri€t or diocefe.’’ 


He next tells us, that 


“* The rife-of a Bifhop over the clergy of his diocefe may be 
compared to that of a rude Chief over the members of his tribe ; 
or in both cafes a fuperiority of ftation, derived from perfonal 
qxalities, put it in the power of a fingle perfon to acquire /uperior 
wealth, and thence to become the permanent head or leader of a 
fociety ; but the original pre-eminence of the Chief arofe from 
his military talents, that of the Bifhop, from the veneration paid 
to the fan&tity of his character and profeffion. This makes she 
euly difference in the nature of their adwancement,”? (P. 144.) 


_ After this we are informed that Chriftianity made its way 
into Britain in the fame gradual manner as into all the other 
parts 
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parts of the empire; that, in the reign of Conflantine, it 
was taken under the proteftion of government, and that it 
continued in the fame fituation until the ifland was abandon. 


ed by the Romans. 


‘¢ During this period, fays the author, the Chriftian church 
had received the fame form as in all the other parts of the empire, 
Partieular clergymen had obtained a fettlement in fmall diftri¢ts 
or parifbes, according to the number and fituation of the inhabi. 
tants. Many of thefe diftricts were united under the infpection 
of a Bifhop, the minifter of a cathedral church ; and a metro, 
politan, or archbifhop, was exalted over the whole clergy of a 
province.’’ (P. 160.) 


It is well known that the Saxon invaders of Britain were 
favage idolaters, and that their converfion to Chriftianity 
was begun in 597, by Auftin and other Monks, who were 
fent by Gregory the Great {rom Rome, for that purpofe. 


‘© Upon the full reftoration of Chriftianity in thofe parts of 
the country where it had been corrupted by the mixture of Saxon 
fuperftition, the religious eftabifhments, which had been intro. 
duced under the dominion of the Romans, and which had always 
been preferved in the unconquered parts of the ifland, were com, 
pletely revived, with this difference, that the Britifh churches, 
in the degree of their fubmiflion to the papal authority, were 
brought into a greater conformity with the churches upon the 
continent. It is probable that the ancient parochial divifions had 
not been entirely loft, more efpecially in thofe diftri€s which the 
Anglo-Saxons had but recently fubdued, when they embraced the 
religion of the former inhabitants.’’ (P, 167.) 





It was not uncommon in the 17th century to meet with an 
wnorant puritan, who believed that diocefan epifcopacy was 
one of the corruptions of papal Rome; but Mr, Miller has 
the honour of being, as far as we know, the firft man of 
letters who has affirmed it to have rifen ina period fo late as 
the reign of Conftantine! It is, however, evident, as our 
church teaches *, unto all men diligently reading holy 
fcriptures, and ancient authors, that from the Apoftles time 
there have been thefle orders of minifters in Chrift’s church ; 
Bifbops, Priafts, and Deacons ;” and it appears to us that no 
man can read attentively the fecond and third chapters of the 
Apocalyptle, and entertain a doubt whether the epifcopacy, 


which, in -the days of St. John, was eltablifhed in Alia 
Minor, was not diocefan. 
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. Preface to the form of ordaining Bifbops, Priefts, and Deacons. 
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But whatever was the original form of church govern. 
nent, Mr. Milller is unqueftionably miftaken when he fup- 
ofes that countries, which had embraced Chriftianity, were 
firft divided into fuch diftriéts as modern pari/hes, with each 
aminifter eftablifhed in it; and that the minifter of fome 
one of thofe parifhes was gradually raifed to the rank of a 
Bifhop, and the church in which he officiated ftyled a 
cathedral. The very reverfe of this is the order in which 
Chriftian churches were plauted in every province of the 
Roman empire. The Golpel was cvery where firft preaches 
edin cities or towns; andin fuch cities as Jerufalem and 
Rome it is apparent, from feveral paflages, in the New 
Teltament, that even in the age of the Apoftles there were 
various places of Chriltian worfhip, which may be confider. 
ed as fo many parifh churches tn embryo; but in mofl other 
cities the cafe was very different. For fome time one 
church or oratory contained the whole number of converts ; 
and that church, whether fupplied by a Bilhop, with a fub- 
ordinate college of Prefbyters, or by a college of Prefbyters 
without a Bifhop, fent out miffionarics to preach the Gofpel- 
in the fuburbs, or country region fubjeét to the civil jurif- 
dittion of the city. When the number of converts increafed, 
different oratories or churches were built, as they became 
ueceflary ; but thofe churches had not, at leaft in cities, 
each a fixed paltor. If there was any exception it was in 
Alexandria, where, according to Epiphanius, each church 
had from the beginning its own Prefbyter, who lived in his 
own ftreet, and near to the church of which he was the 
minifter; but in all other cities, what may be called the 
parifh churches, were feryed in common by the clergy of 
the mother church, 

With refpeét to village and country churches the cafe 
was indeed otherwife. As foon as the number of converts 
rendered fuch buildings neceflary, each had its fixed paftor, 
who officiated in fubordination to the Bilhop of the mother 
church of that city, under the civil jurifdiétion of which 
the village or diftritt of country was comprehended by the 
laws of the empire. 

All this has been proved by Mr. Bingham * with a 
cogency of evidence, which nothing but the deepeft rooted 
prejudice can refift; fo that each cathedral is not in a meta.. 
phorical, but in the literal fenfe, the mother church of its 
own diocefe. In France there appears to have been country 
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3 Origenes Ecclefaflica,. Lib, 9) he 8. 
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arifhes in the beginning of the fifth century ; but in Eng. 
find, after the converfion of the Saxons, diocefes were not 

enerally divided into pariihes before the year 690 ; for in 
Bede the word parochia, by which Mr. Millar feems to 
have been mifled, commonly fignifies not a modern _parith, 
but, as in the more antient language of the church, a Bilhop’s 
diocefe *. 


«* But, fays Bingham, we are to obferve that the being fet. 
tled in a parifh cute, whether in city or country, did not im. 
mediately entitle aman to the revenue arifing trom that cure, 
whether in tythes, or oblations, or any other kind. For anti. 
ently all church revenues were delivered into the common ftock 
of the Bifhop’s church ; whence by the direction and approbation 
of the Bifhop, who was the chief adminiftrator of the revenues of 
his diocefe, a monthly or annual divifion was made among the 
clergy under his jurifdiction.”” 


The authority of a Bifhop over the clergy of his ‘diocefe 
has therefore, in its origin, no fort of refemblance to the 
rife of arude Chief over the members of his tribe., It may 
rather be compared to the authority which a father would 
have over his own fons ina diflant and favage colony, to 
which he and they had been fent by their Sovereign, to in- 
firu€t the natives in the arts of life, and afterwards to admi- 
nifter among them the civil government. To fome of our 
readers the difference may indeed appear of little importance ; 
but we have long been decidedly of another opinion; and 
though we had not, we fhould yet have been at fome pains 
to give a fair account of the firft planting of churches, were 
it only to exhibit tn their proper colours thofe profane com- 
parifons, which conclude with the following paragraph, on 
which every reader will make his own reflections. 


‘¢ The authority of the grand Lama, or high prieft of the 
Tartars, which is acknowledged by many tribes or nations to- 
tally independent of one another, had in all probability the fame 
foundation. This ecclefaftical Monarch, who refides in the 
country called Little Thibet, is alfo a temporal prince. The 
numerous clergy in the different parts of Tartary, who acknow- 
ledge his fupremacy, are faid to be diftinguifhed into different 
ranks and orders, fomewhat analogous to thofe which take place 





tl 


* This is evident from a canon of the council of Herudford, 
mentioned by Bede, (Lib. 4. C. 5.) which obferves, at xullus 
Epifeoporum Parochiam alterius invadat, fed contentus fit guber- 
watione credita fbi plebis, , 
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in Chriftendom ; and the ordinary priefts, or /amas, are fubjeét. 
ed to the authority of BiMops, whofe jurifdiction is fubordinate 
to that of the fovereign Pontiff. Without pretending to afcer. 
taim, with any degree of accuracy, the church hbifory either of 
the Celtic or Tartar nations, we cannot avoid remarking the 
general analogy that appears in the origin and conititution of af 
thefe different hierarchies /’’ (P. 158.) 


This author’s account of the origin of tythes as part of the 
revenues ot the Chriftian church 1s likewife incorreét, and 
peculiarly invidious to the clergy ; but it would require a 
volume inftead of a review to do juftice to this fubjeé. 
Perhaps the reader will no where finda fuller or a more cor- 
reft account of it than in the work of the learned Bingham, 
to which we have already referred, where likewife he will 
learn more accurately than from the prefent author the zra 
of the introdu€tion of monafteries into the church. But while 
we take notice of thefe miftakes, juftice requires us to add, 
and we add with pleafure, that the progrefs of the hierarchy 
through all its gradations, ull, in the weftern church it ter- 
minated in the defpotifm of the Pope, and in the undue in- 
fluence of the patriarch of Conftantinople in the eaft, is 
traced by Mr. Millar with the hand of a maiter. | 

The Hiftorian’s account of the inftitution of tythings, 
hundreds, and counties, as well as of the origin of trials 
jury, is exceedingly ingenious; but the reader will do well 
to compare it with the account which is given of the fame 
things ' Mr. Turner, in his hiftory of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Mr. Millar was probably miftaken in his fuppofition that the 
{ubordination of thefe courts was fuggefted to our anceftors 
by the hierarchy of the Chriftian church; and indeed if 
fimilar inftitutions have had pjace, as he endeavours to prove, 
in cguntries where Chriftanity was never the national reli- 
gion, it is hardly fair to attribute their origin among the 
Anglo-Saxons, to the hierarchy. The genius of Chriftianity 
would doubtlefs improve them; but they feem to us to have 
taken their rife from the ftate in which the Britons were left 
by the Romans, and to have been afterwards new modelled 
by Alfred *. ; 

Ot the Wittenagemote, or great council of the nation, we 
have here an account, which, on the whole, muft be pro- 
nounced impartial. The author has proved, on the one 
hand, that it did not confift, as fome have contended, of the 
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* Sec Turner, Vol. I. p. 1 &c. Vol. II, p. and 
Vol. IV. . P+ 133» P+ 377s 
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mere creatures of the King only; and on the other that it 
was not a juft reprefentation of the people at large, none 
were entitled to a feat in it who were not poffeffed of pro. 
perty in land, The boroughs, and what is now Called the 
monied intereft, were not reprefented in the Wittenagemote ; 

whilft the great body of the peafants were {laves attached to 
the foil, and bought and fold with it like hories or oxen. 
The Profeflor, however, is unqueflionably miftaken when he 
fuppofes that the great council of the nation confifted of ai] 
the allodial proprietors of land in the kingdom; for Mr. 
Turner has proved by very fufficient ev: idence *, that no 
man was entitled, as a freenolder, toa fe at in that affembly 
who was not poflefled of forty hides of land. That va 
members of this great council had no lefs authority 1 in the 

overnment of the church than of the flate, 1s an opinion 
Tassortad by no evidence, and indeed inconfiftent with the 
undoubted fubjeétion of the Anglo-Saxon churches to the 
See of Ronre. That the Wittenagemote, under certain lim. 
tations, eleéted the King, when the throne became vacant, 
feems to be incontrovertible; but we do not confider the 
inflance quoted (p. 228) by ils author as a fufhicient proof 
that the nobles and wfes could aflume conftitutionally the 
privilege of calling the fovereign to account for his conduét. 
A Gaile inflance of turbulent and warlike barons driving 
their fovereign from the kingdom is no evidence that they 
ated by legal authority; and the tvranny of Segebert t, 
was fuch as to ex: ufe a meafure which no conftitution can 
fafely authorize 

That the Anglo-Saxon monarchy was very Limited, 

univerfally admitted ; but this author refines too much in 
his account of the means by which it acquired the prero- 
gatives which it undoubtedly ‘poll efled. He is likewite mif- 
taken, when he fays that the government cannot be deemed 
t have been ina high deg ‘gree ar tftocratical ; for if any credit 
be due to the records of that age, the Anglo- Saxon govern- 
ments feem to have been ariffocracies rather than monar- 
chies. It is true, that the flyle of fome of the Kings has a 
{triking refemblance to that of Englith Sovereigns at pre- 
fent. INA defigns himfelt ‘* by the grace of God, King of 
the W eft-Saxons,” and {peaks of bis bifhops, Ars aldermen, 
and the fages of his people; and fovereigns, with the ta- 
lents of Ina, could, uo doubt, govern over the rude ariflo- 
cracy; but the immeafurable power aflumed by Harold, 
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* Vol. LY. p. 277. 
t See Tarner’s hiftory of the Anglo-Saxons, Vol. 1. p. 32§- 
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Godwin, Leofric, Siwerd, and others, fhows that the nobles 


could not be reftrained by the king, when he was not a mar 
of more than ordinary capacity, When Mr. M.> fuppofes 
that a great proportion of the whole people were reprefented 
in the Wittenagemote, and that the government was there- 
fore what we call free, he deceives beth himfelf and his 
readers. A great proportion of the whole people, fo far 
from being legiflators, were in a ftate of the moft deplorable 
flavery, and had no political exiftence. They were the ab- 


' folute peopesty of their mafters; and it was not till the 


crown had acquired its juft prerogative, that any thing like 
freedom was enjoyed in England*, 


«As the Anglo-Saxon Princes were entrufted with every 
branch of public adminiftration, in which the Wittenagemote did 
not think proper to interfere ; their conduct was dirctted, in a 
great meafure, by particular conjunétures, and by the differene 
unforefeen events which accidentally required their interpofition. 
We need not be furprifed, therefore, if, in perufing the hiftory 
of that period, while we difcover ftrong marks of the weaknefs 
of the crown, we fhould alfo meet with fome extraordinary ex- 
ertions of the prerogative, and fhould at the fame time obferve, 
that thefe were fuffered to pafs without cenfure, or even without 
notice. It is 2 common fource of miftake, among political 


_writers, to confider thefe extraordinary exertions as proofs of the 


ordinary ftate of the government; and to adduce, as an illuftration 
of the general pra¢tice, whatis only the random and cafual ex. 
perience of a power, not yet brought to a regular ftandard,’’— 
Page 254. 7 


Thefe are candid and judicious reflections; but they. are 
as applicable to the reafonings of one clafs of writers, as 
of another. If it be a miftake, as it undoubtedly is, to 
confider a few extraordinary exertions of prerogative as 
proots of the ordinary ftate of the government, it is equally 
a miftake to infer, from the fingle expulfion of Segebert, 
that the Wittenagemote was authorized by the conflitution 
to call the Sovereign to account for the abufes ef his adin- 
niltration. 

Profeflor M.’s detail of the principal events, from the 
reign of Egbert to the Norman conquett, is extremely well 
written; but when he contends that the a/derman, cial ar 
chief magiftrate of a fhire, was elected by the freemen of 
the territory over which he prefided, he forgets that the mas 


jority of freemen among the Saxons were only not flaves! 
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* Tyrer, Vol. IV. p. 124, kc, 
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On this fubjeét both Turner and Hume thould be confulted ; 


and to them we refer the reader for a proof that official dig. 
nities were the gift of the crown, and that they were forfeited 
by mifconduét. 

The eleventh and twelfth chapters of this book we have 
read with peculiar pleafure. A more perfpicuous account 
of the origin of fiefs, of their progrefs from tenures at will 
to hereditary poffefjions, and of the mmeidents which might till 
accrue to the fuperior from the eftate of his vaffal, we have 
never feen; but it is too concife to admit of abridgement, 
and toe long to be inferted entire. The changes produced 
in the condition of vaflals and peafants, by this change in 
the nature of the feudal tenure, and its happy effe€is on ma- 
nufattures and commerce, are accurately detailed; but we 
think the author miftaken, when he fuppofes, that the /occage 
vafJals were not liable to the fuperior in the tncrdent of mar- 
riage. Mr, Aftle feems to have proved * that a fine was 

aid by a fokeman as weil as by a! vellain to his lord, for a 
bsdaes to marry his daughter ; and hence the cuftom, called 
Marchetta mulierum, which certainly was not, as*has been 
often faid, a privilege of the lord to’pafs the firft might after 
marriage with his female vafial. 

The improvements which gradually took place in the ad. 
miniltration of juflice, by the introduétion of juries into 
the courts of the barons, as well as by the feparation of thie 
executive and judiciary powers of the flate, are fuccefsfully 
traced to the {ame fource. 

This author has no great reverence for churchmen, or 
church authority ; and yet his chapter on -ecclefiaftical 
courts, under the Anglo-Saxon governments, is, on the 
whole, entitled to praife. He is indeed moft egregioufly 
miftaken, when he {uppofes that the prerogative of levying 
tythes began in France, at a period to late as the reign © 
Charlemagne, and was thence gradually extended to the 
other countries of Europe! ‘Tythes were certainly levied in both 
the Latin and the Greek church before the end of the fourth 
century, and were in that age univerfally believed by Chril- 
tians to be due to the church by divine appointment t. That 
the clergy were accuflomed, even before the time of Con- 
ftantine, to inquire into the faith and manners of Chriftians, 
is certainly true, for it is apparent, from the Epiftles ef St. 
Paul, that they were accuftomed to do fo in the age of the 





* Archzxologia, Vol. XII. 
+ See Bingham’s Origines, Book V, Chap. 5. 
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Apoftles ; and indeed it is not eafy to conceive of what ufe 
they could be, had they not authority to make fuch enqui- 
nes. Their fentesces of excommunication, however, Tad 
no civil elfeét, till the church became incorporated with the 
flate, when the civil magiftrate very naturally thought that he, 
who deferved to be calt out of the church, could not bu a very 
worthy member of the flate. That the clergy were alleciated 
with the temporal judges, in the adminiftration of juftice, 
under the Anglo-Saxon kings of England, is likewife in- 
controvertible ; and in that age of ignorance it was certainly 
a prudent meafure, when the clergy were in poffeffion of all 
the little knowledge that was in the kingdom, to authorize 
the bifhop to fit with the earl in the county-courts. It is, 
however, true, as this author fhows, that, as fuperftition 
prevailed, this affociation was, by the policy of Rome, rene 
dered fubfervient to the domination of the church over the 
tate, which produced the exemption of the clergy from the 
jurifdiction of the civil magiftrate, except for the two crimes 
of high treafon and facrilege. 

In the concluding chapter of this book, we have an ac- 
count of what the author calls alterations in the flate of the 
Wittenagemote. Pie admits, that towards the end of the 
Anglo-Saxon period, none but allodial proprietors of forty 
hides of land had a place in that affembly, and this he con- 
fiders as an innovation, no lefs unfavourable to the king 
on the one hand, than it was to the great body of the people 
on the other. But we are convinced that, whatever may 
have been the cafe in the petty ftates of the Ottarchy, the 
Wittenagemote, from the time that thofe fates were united 
under one fovereign, could confift of only the bifhops, ab- 
bots, great barons, and officers of the crown. It is utterly 
inconceivable, that the whole allodial proprietors of Eng- 
land could have affembled in one place, or agreed upon any 
one thing. The Polifh Diet was abundantly turbulent and 
untraétable; but what would it have been, had it confifted 
of every freeholder in the republic? We agree; however, 
with the author, that the power of the Anglo-Saxon arifto- 
Cracy, which was certainly increafed by the {frhaller chief- 
tains putting themfelves under the protettion of the greater, 
at once encroached on the prerogatives of the king, and 
trampled on the liberty of the people; but how to recon. 
cile this with the foficieriite extraét, which cuncludes the 
frit volume of this work, we know not: 
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“ ‘The fupreme authority in the ftate was originally poffefted 
by a numerous body of landed proprietors ; but the refit of the 
community were either flaves, or tenants at the will of their 
mafter. The number of thofe, who enjoyed a fhare im the go. 
vernment, was afterwards greatly diminifhed: at the fame um 
that, opon this advancement of the ariftocracy, ‘the lower part 
of the inhabitants became fomewhat more free and independent. 
The increafe of political power in men of a fuperior clafs was 
thus compenfated by fome little extenfion of privileges in the 


grat body of the people.’’ 


O} the three great periods into which the author divides 
his nflory of the En nebth 1 government, the fecond, to which 
we 4 e now arrived, extends trom the reign of William 
the Conqueror to the accellion of the Houfe of Stuart. 
This period is fubdivided into three parts, of which the 
frit extends from the Norman conquelt to the end oi the 
reign of Henry the Phird; the fecond, from the beginning 
of the reign of Edward the Firft, to the acceflion of Henry 
the Seventh; and the third comprelends the reigns of the 
Tudor family. 

In four chapters he traces the progrefs of the feudal fyi- 
tem; fhows in what manner the changes introduced by the 
Conqueror afleéied the flate of the national council ; gives 
a view of the ordinas y courts of juflice ; and accounts for 
the increafe of ecclefiaftical authoritv, which prs adually took 
piace in the intery y between the conqueit and the a cefhion 
of the fir! Edward. 

It is the great obje& of Mr. Millar to prove, that the 
Enghith monarchy was im every period Jimited, and to 
ellablih, in eppoiition to Hume, the great privileges of Par- 
hament; but we cannot fay that he appears to us to have at- 
tained thatebjett. 9 ‘Psat the Conqueror contrived to render 
all the great barons, in the ftrigteft fenfe of the word, his 
feudal valle 2. we legge org and this circumftance alone '$ 
fullicie » prove, that he enlarged the prerogatives ol the 
crown, and cui ‘tailed the priv: ileges of Parliament. The 
whole k: gdom, as Mr. M. obferves, was thus united i 
one extent ¢ barony, ot which the king became the {uper 
rior, and ay fome meafure the ultimate pr »ptictor - and 12 
fuch a ilate ot things. it is not conceivable that the deli- 
berations ot the Parliament could be free. We find, how- 
ever, one aryume MM 8h) fup pp yrt of the mor ler. iion of W il. 
ms government of a nature fo pier extl aor dinary, that 
we thal! [hate et an the words of the authos himfelf, 
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«We may add, that fuppofing the whole of the Englifh to have 
heen extirpated by William the Conqueror, it would not thence 
follow that his government became ab/olute. For what motive 
could have induced his Norman barons, now become Englith 
nobles, and poffeffed of immenfe eftates, which were fecured to 
them in perpetuity, to acquiefce in any viclent extention of the 
prerogative, to which neither the nobility of Normandy, nor of 
England, had been aceuomed?’’ Vol. II. p. 33. 


If Mr. Millar really confidered this argument as con- 
clufive, his knowledge of human nature was not fuch as we 
had fuppofed it to be. Had the whole of the Englifh been 
extirpated, \Villiam would have been the moft favage as 
well as the molt abfolutetyrant that ever exilted ; but they were 
not extirpated. They were preferved, many of them, in 
great power ; and asthey and the Normans mutually hated each 
other withthe meft deadly hatred, it was eafy for a monarch, 
poilefied of the abilities and addrefs of the Conqueror, to 
employ them as in{ftruments to rivet on each other chains, 
which either people fingly would have {napped afunder. 
The prefent eventtul period has furnifhed — inftances 
of the mutual jealouly and hatred of nations being con- 
verted into engines to enflave each of them; and, fuch if 
human nature, that we are forry to fay it is likely to furnifh 
more. But we need no other proof of the defpotifm of 
William, aad his immediate fucceffors, than what is furnifhed 
by Mr. M. himfelf. 


“ During many of the reigns that fucceeded the Norman 
conqueft, we find that the demands of the nobility, in their dif. 
putes with the Sovereign, and the complaints of fuch as were dif- 
contented with the government, were pretty uniformly confined 
to one topic—the reftcration of the laws of Edward the Confeffor. 
But what particular objeét they had in view, when they demanded 
the reftoration of thofe laws, it is difficult to afcertain. That 
they did not mean any colle€tion of ftatutes, is now univerfally 
admitted ; and it feems to be the prevailing opinion, that their 
demand related to the fyftem of common law eftablifhed in Eng. 
land before the Norman conqueft.’’ P. 39. 


_ Even the various charters, not excepting Magna Charte 
ifelf, about which every demagogue raves to the rabble, 
fhow that the government, during this period, was ve 
defpotic, and that true liberty was unknown in England. 


“* Whoever enquires into the circumftances in which thefe great 
charters were procured, and into the general ftate of the country 
at that time, will eafily fee that the parties concerned in them 
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were not actuated by the moft liberal principles ; and that it was 
not fo much their intention to fecure the liberties of the people 
at large, as to eftablith the privileges ef a few individuals. A 
great tyiant on the one fide, and a fet ot petty tyrants on the 
other, feem to‘have divided the kingdom ; and the great body 
af the peop le, difregarded and opprefied on all hands, were be. 
holden tor any priv ile ges beftowed upon them, to the jealoufy of 
their mafters‘; who, by limiting the authority of each other 
over their dependents, produced a reciprocal diminution of their 
powcr.” P. 80. 


The author acknowledges (p. 94, &c.) that “the chief 
fupport of the crown was derived froma fource independent 
ot the people;”’ 'P- 1O0, that “ the power of calling Par- 
laments, and con! fequently of putting a negative upon its 
(thew) meetings, was ina// cafes devolved upon the Sove- 
yeign ;"’ and (p. 102), that “the conduct ot the Sovereign, 
and even of interior officers, m the ordinary courfe ot 
sdminiftration was in a great meafure difcretionary, and no 
vtherwile reftrained than _by the fear of exciting general 
clamour and difturbance ;”" and yet he affirms (p. 104), that 
‘the outhnes of the 1 nalith conflitution are not very dif- 
ferent at this day trom whiat they were in the reign of Wil. 
ham the C onqueror!"' 

The period that elapfed between the acceflion of Edward 
the Firit, and that of Henry the Seventh, is peculiarly in- 
terefling to every Engh ihiman, It was during that period 
that the Commons were firlt repre! fented 1 in Parliament, and 
that the inftitutton of juries to decide on all caufes tried at 
common law, was firft reduced into a regular form. It was 

during the fame period that the adininiftration of juttice wag 

taken trom the ambulatory court, called aula regis, and 
commiite ‘d to the three courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, 

1 Excheguer, which were eftablifhed at W eflminfter. It 
was then too, that the Court of Chancery was appointed to 
correct the decifions of the ordinary tribunals; that Juftices 
of the Peace were appointed ; and that for the convemience 
of thofe who live at a@ diftance from the capeal, the Judges 
were ordained to make regular circuits through the kingdom 
twice arey year. oO} all thefe things, as well as of the 
rile and progrets of knghth commerce, with its effeéts on 
the conftitution, this author mVES a luminous, and, wethink, 
u fan sp ee but his antipathy to regal power, and Ins 
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zeal for ic privilege ¢ of Parliament, baru him, as ufual, 
tito various contradi¢hons 
Ite adimuts, that hiring ch 1S per xd the prerog: tives of the 
crown were gtadually, though flowhy 3 éreafed: that the 
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toufe of Commons was for a confiderable time of no au- 
thority; and that the fpiritual and temporal eftates were at 
firlt entitled each to a feparate voice as diftinét branches of 
the legiflature. It was not ull commercial towns fent 
burgefles to Parhament, that the knights of the fhires, who 
reprefented the lefler barons, were of any weight wm the Na- 
tional afllembly. ‘hen indced they fe parated themfelves 
from the greater barons, by whom they had been treated 
with infolence and contempt ; and joming themfelves to the 
burgefles, formed with them the Lower Houfe of Parha- 
ment, which was encouraged and fupported by the King, 
as a check on the dangerous power of the ariftocracy. The 
author afligns very probable reafons for the other branches 
of the legiflature, allowing to the Commons fuch an abfos 
lute controul over every money bill, as that it maft not only 
originate in their Eloufe, but be allo paffed or rejetted by 
the other Houfe iftiiee the {lighteft alteration, while he 
accounts, in the molt fatisfattory manner, for the fupreme 
judiciary power being appropriated to the Honle ot Peers. 
Among the various reafons which have been affigned for the 
more rapid progres of the prerogative in France than in 
England; the following, we think, by far the molt pro- 


bable : 


“ There occurs one remarkable difference between the ftpa- 
tion of the French and the Englith Kings; that in France, the 
efrown was, without! wet pee trantinitt o direétly from fa- 
ther to fon, during a period of more than three hundred years ; 


that is, from the time of Hugh Capet to that ot Philip the 
Lony, including a fories of eleven different re ign 8; whereas in 
Engiai ad, during the fame period, we meet with no lefs than five 
deviations from the lineal aowale of fucceilion; and about ong 
half of the reigning Princes, who, however their title might be 
recognized by Parliament, or their pretenfions might be fupe 
ported by the prevailing party, vere, according to the common 
notions of that age, confidered in the light of ufugpers. In 
France, therefore, the crown pafled, with perfect tranquillity, 

from one Sovereign to another ; and each of thefe Princes, ws hen 
he mounted the throne, havi ing no compe titor to obftruct his im- 
mediate poffeflion, no flaw in his title to Weaken or difturb the 
general prepofition in his favour, fucceeded, of confequence, to 
all that hereditary influence which had been accurgulated by his 
predeceffors. ...-.In E ngland, on the contrary, the facceffion 
of thofe Princes, whofe title was ill-founded or difputable, gave 

always occafion to diffatisfaGtion and complaint, if not to direét 
eppofition and open refiftance ; and as the nobles were invited to 
lay hold of thefe opportunities for maintaining or extending their 
privileges, the King was obliges af to compound for the poifethon 
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of fovereignty, by fubmitting to limitations in the exercife of 
ge, | Pt ee ee, 


This is the found reafoning of a plilofophical hiftorian, 
and as fuch, carries convi€iion to every mind; but when the 
author contends that, in the per iod ut nder review, the Par- 
liament had authority not only to rage $05 but even to purni/h 
the Sovereign ; and gives, as proofs of that authority, whet 
be calls the "setae depefition of Edward the Second, and 
Richard the Second, he only fhows how complete] ‘ly a clear 
underftanding may be blinded by party prejudice. The 
Parliament which depofed the fecond Eds. ard. depofed 
likewife it/elf, and transferred the fupreme power, legitla- 
tive as well as executive, to twenty-four barons! Would 
Mr. Millar have contended, that the authority of Parliament 
18 competent to fuch innovations as thus, or that fuch inno- 
vations would be favourable to his darling democracy ? 

This author’s view of the government under the Tudor 
family is fuperficial and unfatistaGiory. He admits that the 
prerogatives of the crown were ¢ sreatly enlarged by Henry 
the Seventh, and that m the reign ‘of his fon, the Parliament 
itfelf refigned its legillative authority into the hands of the 
Sovereign; but he contends, in oppoftion to Hume, that 
Elizabeth’s government was not in any inflance arbitrary or 
defpotic. ‘* Between the prerogative and the Parliament, 
fhe appes ars, he fays (p. 447), ‘* to have drawn a fixed line; 
and as in her greatel profperity fhe never exceeded this 
boundary, fo in the utmoft difirefs and perp lexity fhe never 
permitted the leaft encroachment on it.’ ‘This Hume was 
always ready to grant, becaufe, in his opinion, the Parlia- 
ment, at the commencement of Elivabeth’s reign, had 
hardly any privileges left but the fingle one of impofing 
taxes. 

Mr. Millar endeavours to confute this opinion, but very 
prudently takes no notice of the mo ~ C8 ‘nt arguments by 
which the hiftorian fupports it. Mr. Hume fhows, that the 
Qucen was accuftomed to proc laim martial law, for the pur- 
pole of punifhing fuch perfons as fhe was apprehenfive 
might efcape, if tried at common law; and gives feveral 
inflances of fuch proclamations, to which he juftly ob- 
ferves, that it would be difficult to find a: ty thing fimilar 
nearer than Mufcovy. He proves likewife, that th ere was 
grievous punilhment very generally infli€ted in that . ge, with- 
out any other author y than the warrant of a Sec cea of 
mtate, or of the Privy na uuncil;: and that was im prifo: pment in 
any jetl, and during any time that the miniflers might think 


proper. 
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proper. Nay, he thows that the rack itfelf, though not 
admitted in the ordinary execution of juftice, was frequently 
ufed upon any fafpicion, by authority of a warrant trom a 
Secretary or the Privy Council. He refers, likewife, toa 
propolal of Burleigh’s, that the Queen fhould erett a court 
for the correétion of all abufes, and fhould confer on the 
commiffioners a general inquifitomal power over the whole 
kingdom, arguing, that ‘*‘ the form of government muft be 
very arbitrary indeed, where a wife and good minifter could 
make fuch a propofal to the Sovereign.” 

Thefe inftances of tyranny Mr. M.  paffes over in 
filence, and attempts to reply only to the hiftorian’s argu- 
ments drawn from the Queen’s exercife of the difsenting 
power; from her iffuing proclamations which had the force of 
laws; from her levying /bip-money by her own authority ; 
and trom her /fopping the pragrefs of bills ta either Houfe of 
Parliament, and anprifoning {uch members as payed not on 
thole occafions implicit obedience to her commands. He 
does not deny the truth of any one of thefe charges; but 
obferves, that ‘*‘ the difpenfing power was exercifed under 
great limitations, and in very fingular circumftances ;”’ that 
‘“anciently the crown pofleffed no legiflative power, and that 
regal proclamations were firft declared to have the force of 
laws in the reign of Henry the Eighth;’’ that the /bip-money 
was levied to enable her to oppole the Spanifh mvafion, 
and therefore cheerfully paid by the people; and that in 
checking the progrefs of a bill, to which, though it fhould 
pals both Houfes, fhe had determined to refufe her affent, 
the Queem ** feems to have confidered herfelf as merely de- 
fending thofe rights of the crown which had been tranf- 
mitted by her anceflors!”’ 

The reader, who confiders thefe arguments as a fufficient 
confutation of the reafoning of Hume, we.mutt have leave 
to think, has not fludied the controverfy with a mind di- 
vefted of prejudice. Had Elizabeth difpenfed with no 
laws but fuch as related to the church, the peculiar circum- 
tances in which fhe was placed, would have been a fufficient 
apology for even a violent ftretch of the prerogative; but 
fhe difpenfed with laws which regarded not the contefts be- 
tween Proteftants and Papifts, but the general commerce and 
manufattures of the kingdom. 

In like manner the emergency of the cafe might have ex- 
cufed the levying of fhip-money, even though it had been 
an encroachment on the privileges of Parliament, had an aét 
pafled, as foon as tranquillity was reftored, to indemnify 
Uie advifers of fo unconititutional a meafure. No fuch aét, 
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however, was applied for; which isa proof, that the queen 
was not thought, either by her minifters or by the nation 
at large, to have pafled the boundary which the conftitutioa 
had then placed between the prerogative of the crown and 
the privileges of parliament ; and if fo, the government of 
England wag then defpotic. 

{ Lo be concluded in our next.) 































Art. 1V. The Scenery, Antiquities, and Biography, of South 

Wales, from Matertals collected during twa Excur fans in the 
Year 1808. By Benjamin Heath Malki in, Efg. M.A. F.S.A. 
Embellifbed with Views, drawn on the Spot and engraved by 
Laporte; and a Map of the Country. 4to. 644 pp. 
21, 128s. 6d. Longmanand Co. 130+. 





FP HIS is one of the moft elaborate, and, indeed, fatisfa€tory 

accounts of a Tourthrough South Wales, that has yet 
appeared, and the moft likely to keep an honourable ftation 
among topographical colleions. It commences with a 
{cientific de{cription of the legends, traditions, and_hiftory 
of Wales, particularly dilating on the Legendary Tales of 
Arthur. It then proceeds to exhibit in detail, Glamorgan- 
fhire, Brecknockfhire, Radnorfhire, Cardiganfhire, Pem- 
brokefhire, and Caermarthenthire. With the general fcenery 
of thefe places, the manners of the people, loc: al peculiarities, 
and general hiftory, the public m Luft now be well acquainted 
from various works which have of late fucceflively made 
their appearance. One extraét from the prefent volume may, 
therefore, be fufhcient; but this, we doubt not, will be 
thought very curtous and interefting, as it exhibits fome 
moft extraordinary circumitan¢es. 

























“€ On defcending from the prefent haunts of mountain fheep, 
and ancient feats of unfociable and dittraitful barons, the traveller 
arrives fuddenly at afpot, the moti incongruous and unexpedted 
that can be conceived in thefe fimple regions. He finds himfelf 
tranflated all at once to the Paragon, “Profpett Place, Paradife 
Row, Mount Pleafant, or fome fach tepremic court pf finery, 
foppery, and folly, as ‘occurs within a circle of five tiles round 
London: a {pace which comprehend ds moft of the architeétural 
abfurdities, and mow of the horticultural deformities, to which 
a vitiated imagination has ever given birth. Yet does Trevecca 
feem, by combination, to have outdone them all. Herea Gothic 
arch! there a Corinthian capital! Towers, battlements, and 
baftions! peacecks cut in box, and liens hacked in helly ! And 
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who is it that Bas thus deluged his native country with bad tafte ? 
Is it anabob, an inn-keeper, gr a dancing-mafter, who, having 
contrived to raife a fortune by one of thofe trades, which often 
profper where better fail, prudently determines to record the 
event, and raife a triumphal monument on the fite of his honeft 
father’s humble cottage? Nay, verily: it isa cher of the 
rofpel, profefledly of the ftricteft perfuafion and moft mortified 
Caktee, Howel Harris was born at Treveeca on the 23d of 
January, 1714. Having a refpectable paternal eftate in reverfion, 
he was defigned by his family for the church, and having re. 
ceived the rudiments of a claflical education, was entered. at 
St. Mary’s Hall in Oxford; but he did not purfue or perfeét 
thofe ftudies at the univerfity, which might have given him rank 
and charaéter among its members. When he was about the age 
of twenty-five, he began his career as an itinerant preacher, 
facrificing all views of worldly aggrandizement to what he con- 
ceived to be his high. duty. But a total want of rationality 
in the purfuict miferably detracted from that approbation, which 
muft otherwife have been extorted even from his opponents by 
the unqueftionable refpectability of the motive. He was the 
friend of Whitefield, with whom he afterwards quarrelled, and 
the firft importer of the methodiftical tenets and difcipline into 
the principality, as Vavafor Powel had been among the firft, to 
introduce the earlier and more refpected modes of diffent. He 
actually officiated in the fields; but, after having undergone 
much perfecution, and incurred fome danger in his travels, he 
determined, being, as my landlady at Talgarth informed me, a 
man of deep religion, to eftablifh a religious family at 'Trevecca, 
adopting it as his own, and devoting to it his patrimonial eftates, 
with all the favings of a parfimonious life. With unaccountable 
inconfittency, he built a large and coftly houfe, and laid out the 
grounds in the ftyle I have before defcribed. In this houfe, and 
on his own eftate, he collected a number of families, profeffing 
the fame religious abforption of mind. He even purchafed farms 
in the neighbourhood, and eftablifhed manufaCtories, to as great 
an extent as his finances would admit, or opportunities prefented 
themfelves of laying out his money, The condition he impofed 
on thofe who joined his community was, that they fhould purfue 
their avocations of hufbandry or trade folely for the benefit of 
the common ftock, difclaiming all private property, or interfe- 
rence in the management of the joint capital, renouncing the 
fociety of ftrangers, and adhering pun¢tually to the rigid obferv- 
ances of the family, ‘Fhe inftitution continucd to flourith 
during his lifetime in ‘almoft a formidable degree. Their farms 
entirely fupplied their numerous families difperfed over the eftates ; 
for the manfion-houfe was occupied by his own family and clofer 
imlumates. There was befides a large furpius for the markets ; 
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fince their inflexible fobriety was confidered to have the effect of 
making them good tarme rs, th 1ough the bufinefs was much inter. 
rupted by their unremjtting g praye rs. They alfo manufactured, 
independent of other article: large quantities of fine flannels, 
the quality of which was in high reque ft all round the country, 
and large orders were executed for fo diftant a market as Briftol, 
Mr. Harris died in July, 1773. FT have not been ftriétly cor. 
rect in ftating the produce ot their labours as brought toa 
common ftock, for 1t was all made over to him without con. 
troul, though exclufively and confcientioufly applied to their 
nfe and the extention of the eftablifhment. Br his will, he be. 
queathed the whole of his poffeflions, hereditary and accumu. 
lated, to the maintenance of the family for ever on the ftri& 
principles of its toundation. He lett two truftecs, with regu. 
lations for the replacing them, who wege to live in the houfe, 
teceive the earnings of the people, conduct the pecuniary ar. 
rangements and devotional fervices, and in every refpe& exercife 
that plenary authority, which he had himfelt preferved. He 
was married, and had a daughter, to whom he left nothing, 
except an apartment iy the houfc, on the fame terms as the others, 
if ever fhe chofe to become a member of the family. It is, how- 
ever, to be obferved, in extenuation of what men of lefs deep 
religion will confider as injuftice towards a deferving child, that 
her mother’s fortune, not inconfiderable, rendered Mifs Harrts 
inlependent of her tather. But this independence, and all worldly 
cares and potiefiions, fhe was to relinguifh, if ever fhe came to 
brevecca. dt will readily be anticipated, that the did not make 
that election, when the reader ts intormed that fhe was married to 
a gentieman of Brecknock, of the name of Prichard, I believe 


betore Mr. Harris’s death, 
*€ ‘There have been, within the recollection of perfors refiding 


at ‘Talgarth, one hundred and forty efficient members of this 
extraordinary tamily, beti les children : there are now not more 
than fix y 5 but the ttriét ritual of the place 1 is still preferved ; the 
character of induitrious clufien and eccentric fanaticifin is 
the \ilitor of ‘Trevecca may fee it 
now, as in the days of the founder. There is fervice in the 
houfe three times a day all the year round, the time of harvett 


not excepted : each perion 1s al 
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lowed a certain prop ortion of 
abfences, on the fame plan as the attendance of chi apel 3 is re gulated 
tor the itudents in college, and if the number is exceeded, the 
Ofiender lofes the benetic of the inftitution, however reafonable 
may be his exeufe, or urgent the plea of his neceflity. The 
fervice, though fo treque ‘nt, iS ve ry long ; and a numerous 
attendance is by thefe reg olan ions con tantly fecured. It were 
mach to be withed, that it were better worth atte nding ! I 
happened to arrive there, without any previous knowledge ot 
th 
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the place or inftitution, about three o’clock on a Sunday, when 
a number of decently-dreffed and well-behaved people were 
ailembling, with whofe manners on the outfide of their chapel I 
was well pleafed; but the infide exhibited, fuch a melancholy 
exhibition of fanatical fatuity, as, happily for the honour of 
human intellect, is rarely to be met, but among thefe jumping 
enthufiatts. The fpeaker, tor I will not infult the dignity of 
our eftablifhment by. confidering him as a clergyman, had his 
face and head completely muffled with a red pocket handkerchief 
tied under his chin. ‘The caufe of this might have been candidly 
aleribed to the tooth-ache, had I not obferved at Brecknock and 
eiewhere, that the preachers of thefe degradedly methodiftical 
and jumping fects, which would not be worth noticing ina work 
of this kind, were they not the unhappy growth of the foil, 
iniformly array themfelves in a fimilar paraphernalia, probably 
in an oftentatious fhew of fqualid piety. ‘The reft of his apparel 
was contiftentiv mean; and all his air and manner indicated the 
lowe ignorance, though I could not judge of his language. 
Its effects, however, atoned in power for what it might want in 
elegance, or the means of rational conviction. ‘The groans of 
his hearers, fometimes in a folo part, and fometimes in chorus, 
correfponded with the fcarcely human contortions and ejaculations 
of the preacher. Some ftood, fome knelt, and fome were 
ftretched upon the floor in proftrate humiliation. I did not, 
however, flay for the animating found of ‘‘ Glory to the Lamb,”’ 
left the forgetfulnefs of fuperftitious enthufiafm, violating the 
laws of hofpitality, might have compelled me alfo to join in the 
fantaitic rites of light-heeled devotion. But I will no longer 
weary the patience of my reader on the habits of an inftitution, 
which has culled with fcrupulous care all the abfurdities and evils 
of the monattic life, except the prohibition of marriage, and at 
the fame time pafled a fevere edict of exclufion againtt ail its 
learning and utility. Mr. Harris had a brother, who made a 
confiderable fortune as an army taylor in London, which was, J 
believe, inherited by Mrs. Hughes, his niece, who has a very 
handfome manfion near 'T'revecca, ‘The family are very much 
refpected ; and it is moft unaccountable that the zeal of a man, 
placed by birth and education in the moft refpettable clafs of 
fociety, fhould have degenerated into fuch unmeaning and irra. 
tional mummery. 

** Since my return, I have heard accounts of Mr. Harris, not fo 
favourable to the difinterefted abfurdity of his chara¢ter and 
views. I know the imputations under which leaders of feéts 
and parties labour from the mifconftrué¢tions of their opponents, 
and pretend not to decide. It is certain that he extorted large 
fums from the deluded people among whom he travelled, as weil 
4s from the labours of his. domeftic fraternity. ‘Thefe went in 
aid of the eftablifhment, at Trevecca, The frugality and felf. 
denial 
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denial of his habits is alfo controverted ; and his tafte in building, 
which {peaks for itfelf, corroborates infome meafure the fufpicion, 
His dottrine throaghout the principality was, that thofe who 
came with his credentials were fent of God, and if they wanted 
a coat, a dinner, or a horfe, the beft in the peffeffion of the 
believer was refpectively to be furnifhed. But we are here at 
the very head-quarters of methodifm, the capital of its empire 
intheprincipality. At Treduftan, clofe by Trevecca, is a college 
founded by Lady Huntingdon, for educating young men, to 
continue the fucceffion of the miniftry. But it 1s at prefent 
untenanted by pupils, though there is occafional fervice there: 
I fhall therefore gladly difmifs it, without inquiring into the 
pature of its ordinances, which probably coincide with thofe 
eftablifhed clfewhere by the zealous patronefs.’’ P. 241. 










































A very good map of South Wales accompanies this 

volume; and it 1s alfo embellifhed with A td ViCWS, 
> drawn on the fpot and engraved by [&porte. Thefe, 

though flightly executed, are calculated to produce the mott 
agrecable effect. Mr. Malkin has before appeared in the 
charatier of an author, and publifhed avery fenfible differ. 
tation on dramatic compofition. He has alfo writtena 
Tragedy. 
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Art. V. Defcription and Treatment of cutanesus Difeafes. 
Order 3d. Rafbes. Part \fi. containing the Varieties ¢ 
Rubeola and Scarlatina. By Robert Willan, M.D. F.A.S. 
4to. Fol. 193 pp, 18s. With five coloured Plates. 
Johnion. 1805, 





URSUING his plan, (fee Byitith Critic, vols. x rand x1X,) 
the author treats, in this part of his work, of the third 
order of cutancous difeafes, exanthemata, or rafhes. 














‘«¢ 'Thefe confift,’’ he fays, ‘* of a rednefs of the fkin, varying 
as to extent, continuity, and brightnefs of colour, occafioned by 
an unufual quantity of blood diftributed to feveral of the cuta- 
neous veins, in fome inftances with partial extravafation. 
thefe exanthemata, fome are contagious, others not ; fome are 
always febrile, others are not manifeftly attended with fever; 
fome continue for a definite time, others are of an uncertain du- 
ration. ‘Their generic divifions may be entituled, Rubcola, 
Scarlatina, Urticaria, Rofeola, Isis, Purpura, Erythema.’’ 


We have, therefore, under this order, difeafes oppofite 
to each other in their mature and tendencies, Some {o mild 
as 
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as fcarcely to require any medical treatment, others in- 
fectious, malignant, and fo untraétable, as often not to be 
fubdued by any mode of cure hitherto devifed; fo little are 
they difpofed to bend to fyftem. 

The author only treats in this part on Rubeola, and Scar- 
latina. The Rubeola or Meafles are too well known to need 
particular notice. ~The author, however fhows, under 
this head, that what was called by Morton, and later, by 
Sir William Watfon, putrid, ame idemic Meafles, was 
in reality the Scarlatina Anginofa, the true diftinguifhin 
charaéters of thofe difeafes not being completely fettled unt 
after the year 1780. Thefe figns are accurately depitted in 
the fecond fe€tion of this ~part, which treats of the Scar- 
latina. 

There are three varieties of this difeafe, the Simplex, An- 
ginofa, and the Maligna. ‘That thefe varieties conftitute 
only one difeafe, is evident, as different perfons taking the 
infeftion from the fame fource, fhall have the difeafe, fome 
in its mildeft and moft fimple, others in its moft malignant 
aid deadly form, as happens ‘iv the Small-pox. After an. 
accurate, and fufficiently ample defeription ef the varieties 
af the difeafe, the author gives an‘hiltorical account of its 
itruption, at different times, into various parts of Europe. 

In the courfe of the fixteenth century it appears-to have 
been feveral times epidemic, and fatal in Spain, Italy, France, 
and Germany. In‘Naples, in the beginning of the. feven- 
teenth century it is faid, in the fpace of two years, to haye 
deftroyed more than 50,000 perfons. In this country it 
does not appear to have been Known until the middle or 
latter end of this century. Dr. Morton defcribes it more 
fully than any other of our writers, and yet he confidered it as 
a variety of the meafles. In 1733, it was epidemic at Edin- 
burgh, and a pretty full account of it is given in the third 
volume of the Medical Effays. In the Found volume of 
the fame effays, p. 490, the author fays, ‘* Is an abrid 
account of a fimilar epidemic fever in New England.” But 
we find no fuch account, neither in the volume cited, nor 
in any of the fubfequent volumes of that work. There is, 
however, an account of the tavages committed by the dif- 
éafe in New York, at that time, in the firft volume of the 
London Medical Obfervations, addreffed to Dr. Fothergill. 
‘* When this difeafe,”” the writer Gays, * firit appeared, it 
Was treated with the ufual evacuations in a common angina, 
and few efeaped. In many families, who had a great many 
children, all died; no plague was more deftru@tive.”’ 
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In 1746, the Scarlatina Maligna was ESRC at Paris. 
‘* Many patients died of the Sore Throat, M. Malonin ob. 
ferves, in nine hours, and none efcaped with hife.”” The 
cure was attempted: by evacuants folely, to which this ex. 
traordinary mortality muit be attributed. The following 
year the difeafe appeared in London, whence it feems to 
have {pread to moft parts of the country. Dr. Fothergill, 
who feems to have been the firft who entertained juft ie 
of the nature of the complaint, is very urgent with his 
brethren to abandon. the antiphlogiflic mode of treatment, 
which had been hitherto pretty generally adopted, and to 
ufe, moderately, cordial and antifeptic diet, and medicines, 
with the view of fupporting the conftitution, and enabling it 
effectually to combat the difeafe. Experience has fhown the 
propriety of this doétrine, which is now eftablithed almof 
univerfally. Dr. Cotton, about the fame time, publifhed 
an account of the dileale as it appeared at St. Alban’s, and 
in its vicinity; and Dr. Starr, of the ravages it committed 
in Cornwall. 


«* We have had among us,’”’ he fays, ‘‘ a difeafe, formidable 
in its advances, and fatal in its confequences. I mean an occult 
Angina, called with fome propriety, Morbus ftrangulatorius, 
Dr. Fothergili’s Sore Throat with Ulcers, and Dr. Cotton's St. 
Alban’s Scarlet Fever, are but its fhadows. Many parithes have 
felt its cruelty, and whole families of children have been fwept 
off by it. Few, very tew have efcaped.’’ 


Several other writers, both natives and forcigners, are 
mentioned, and large extratts from their works inferted, 
which extend this article to a great length. 

On the method of treating Scarlatina in its different flages 
or varieties, the author is alfo very full, giving in detail 
the methods recommended by a variety of writers on the 
fubject. Thefe methods vary confiderably ; fome writers 
highly extolling, and others condemning the fame medicine. 
Blifiers and the bark, which by fome of them are confidered 
as theie fheetanchor, by others are cenfured as univerfally per- 
nicious. The truth is, when the difeafe is mild, the patients 
recover under any mode of treatment; where it is fevere 
and malignant, no medicine has yet been difcovered power- 
ful enongh to arreft its progrefs, and to fave the lives of the 
fulferers. 

Neither ventilation, fumigation, wafhing, nor any other 
known methods were found fufficient to ftop the progrels of 
the infelion, when once introduced into a houfe, fo long as 
ay perfons remained who had not paffed through the = 
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exfe. This was only to be effe&ted by removing the un- 
infegted out of the. vortex of the contagion. _ In removing 
children from a {chool, where the difeafe has. made its. ap- 
pearance, they fhould not be fent immediately to the houfes 
of their parents, but to fome intermediate place, where they 
fhould remain two or three weeks, or until it was afcertained 
thatthey had not taken the infe&tion. Thefe obfervations are 
taken from a publication of Dr. Binns, who had the care of 
the fchool at Ackworth, in the year 1805, when 17L of 
the children were affe€ted with this fever. A large ex- 
tract from the work, is given in the volume before us, ex- 
tending from p. 879 to p. $87. We doubt, however, the 
propriety of giving fuch extenfive extratts from works 
fo lately printed as that of Dr. Binns, or as the works of 
Drs. Withering, Clark, Rufh, &c. with all which, as well 
as feveral others, the author of this volume has been equally 
free. We even douht, whether Small-pox, Meafles, and 
Scarlatina may, with propriety, be ranked with difeafes of 
the fkin. We think the term cutaneous difeafes Thould be 
confined to thofe affe&tions Dr. Heberden calls Vitia Cutis, 
as leprofy, itch, tinea capitis, &c. which affeét principally, 
and almoft exclufively, the fkin; and which are, generally 
{peaking, curable by topical applications, or in which fuch 
applications form a part, at the leaft, of the treatment. If 
general, or conftitutional complaints may be ranked among 
cutaneous difeafes, then gout, in which the fkin 1s always 
affeéted, with many other internal difeafes, may be included. 
We may fpeak with {till more confidence of the abfolute 
impraéticability of giving fuch delineations of the eruptions 
in thefe difeafes, as may euable perfons in all cafes to dif- 
tinguifh them. Phyficians, the beft informed, fometimes 
find great difficulty in diftinguifhing, by infpeétion only, 
the chicken from the {mall-pox, the meafles from fcarlatina. 
he longer contindance and maturation of the piftules, at 
length difcover the variolous, as the caugh, and weak eyes, 
do the meafly eruption. Engravings, in fuch cafes, can be 
of little value, and yet they conftitute no finall part of the 
merit, and occafion more than a moiety of the expence of, 
this work. 
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Art. VI. 4 brief Retrofpeel of ihe Fighteenth 4 entry. Part 
the Firft; inihree Vclumes: containing a Sketch of the Revs. 
lutions and Improvements in Science, Arts, and Literature, 
during that Period. By Samuel Miller, A.M. one of the 
Minifters of the United Prefbyterian Churches in the City of 
New York, &Fc. 3 vols. 8vo. Ll. 18.0d. Johnfon. 1805, 


W FE, owe this curious and important work, comprehend. 

ing un the limited [pace ot three oftavo volumes, the 
moft valuable information in every branch of fcience, to an 
American clergyman, and to the following circumflance, 
Being called upon in his profeffional duty to deliver a 
difcourfe on the 1ft of January, 1801, he thought proper 
to take a review of the preceding century ; deducing from 
his examination of that period {uch moral and religious 
refleGtions as were adapted to the occafion. He was defired 
to publifh this, which he determined accordingly to do; 
amplifying his difcourfe with a large colleétion of notes, 
Whilft he was engaged in the preparations for this work, 
he found his materials multiply to fuch excefs, that he was 
induced to lay afide his original plan and adopt the prefent, 
in which he was able to indulge himfelf in more minutenefs 
of detail and greater power of f{eleftion. It now extends 
to three volumes, which exhibit the revolutions and im- 
provements in {cience, art, and literature, during the pro- 
refs of the eighteenth century. 

We fhall fubmuit to our readers the contents of the volumes 
feparately, with a [pecimen of cach, and afterwards give 
our obfervations on the whole. The firfl volume reprefents, 
in four chapters, a retrofpeét of the revolutions and im- 
provements in mechanical philofophy, chemical philofophy, 
natural hiftory, and medicine. Lach chapter is divided into 
fe€tions. Thus mechanical philofophy is properly fubdivid- 
ed into ele&tricity, galvanifm, magnetifm, motion, hydrau- 
lics, pneumatics, optics, and aftronomy. 

We give, as a {pecimen of this volume; what is faid on 


the fubjeét af Galvanifm. 


<¢ ‘To this chapter belongs fome notice of that principle, of 
influence, difcovered a few years ago by Dr. Galvani, a philo- 
fopher of Bologna, and fince, in honour of him, denominated 
Galvanifm. It was firft called Animal Eleétricity, a name 
which had been, for a number of years before, given toa fe- 
@arkable property ebferved in feveral fihhes, of eee My 
Och, 
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fhock, or a benumbing fenfation, to thofe who touched them *. 
But this property was always found to be extinét or dormant in 
fuch animals immediately after their death +. In 1762, Sulzer, 
a German, in his Theory of agreeable and difagreeable Senfa. 
tions, gave fome hints of a curious effect refulting from the 
junction of two pieces of different kinds of metal, and applying 
them, thus joined, to-the tongue; but thefe hints feem to have 
been difregarded, and were foo buried in oblivion, In 1791, 
profeffor Galvani announced a difcovery made by him, that the 
mufcles of dead animals might be ftimulated and brought into 
action, by means both of artificial and atmofpherical elettricity. 
He alfo difcovered, that, independent of any collection of the 
dettric fluid for the purpofe, the fame a¢tion might be produced 
in the dead animal, or even in a detached limb, merely by mak. 
ing a communication between the nerves and the mufcles with 
fubftances that are conductors of the electric matter ¢. Galvani’s 
firft experiments were made on dead frogs; but the difcovery, 
foon after being announced, was purfued ; experiments were made 
on different animals; and a number of new facts, tending to 
fhow the connexion between Galvanifm and eleétricity, and the 
circumftances in which they differ, were brought: to light by 
profeflor Volta, and Dr. Eufebius Valli, of Italy ; by Mr. von 
Humboldt, and Dr. Pfaff, of Germany ; by Dr. Munro, Dr. 
Fowler, Mr. Cavallo, and Dr. Lind, of Great Britain ; and 
by Coulomb, Fourcroy, Sabbatier, Pelletan, and others, of 
France, 

‘ Hitherto this influence or agent had been chiefly inveftigated 
with reference to its operation on animal fubitances. Hence its 
popular name was, for a confiderable time, animal electricity. 
But it being foon found, that its agency was more extenfive ; 
that it pofleffed powers not indicated by this denomination ; and 
that of courfe the retention of this name would lead to error, 
the word Galvanifm was adopted in its ftead. ‘his extenfion 
of the Galvanic principle was conneéted with new difcoveries 
and improvements, from various quarters ; thefe, however, for 
4 confiderable time, were generally fmall, and unimportant in 
their nature. 


a — 
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_“"* Thefe are the torpedo, the gymnotus elettricus, the 
hlurus eleétricus, and a fourth, found.ncar one of the Corhoro 
illands, by lieut. William Patterfon, of which an account is 
given in the 76th vol. of the Philofophical ‘Vranfactions.’’ 

oY ‘4 ef t ‘ I 

+ See Additional Notes—(G).’’ 

‘ ° . * * _ a: Ja ° 

“J Aloyfii Galvani de Viribus Ele@tricitatis, &c. 4to. Bono. 
hia, 1791.°” 
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«¢ But among all the recent difcoveries in Galvanifin, thy 
made by profeffor Volta, in 1800, is moft remarkable jn jr 
nature, and meft interefting in its relations. His mode of con. 
firucting a pile, for condenfing, retaining, and communicatin: 
a perpetual current of the Galvanic influence, is generally 
known*. ‘The curious phenomena which this pile exhibits; 
the connexion which thefe phenomena indicate with the principles 
both of elettricity and of chemiftry ; and the numerous expe. 
riments and. fucceflive improvements in the management of this 
Galvanic batrery by Meffrs. Carlifle, Nicholfon, Cruickthank, 
Davy, and others, of Great Britain; by van Marum, of Hol. 
land ; and by Fourcroy, Vauquelin, and ‘Thenard, of France, 
have not only excited much attention in the fcientific world, but 
may alfo be ranked among the rich additions to philofophy which 
modern times have produced. 

It muft be admitted, however, thar little more has been done, 
in this new branch of philofophy, than to afcertain a number of 


_ a ee rr Se ee ee ee | rs eee 


«¢ * The pile of Volta is thus formed. Take a number of 
plates of filver, an equal number of zinc, and the fame number 
of pieces of card or woollen cloth. Let thefe laft be well 
foaked in water, or water faturated with com.aon falt, or, which 
is perhaps {till better, with nitre. A pile is then to be formed 
of thefe fubftances, in the following manner. A piece of ZINC, 
a piece of filver, and a piece of wet cloth or card, are to be fuc- 
cetfively placed on each other ; then another piece of zinc, and fo 
on in the order of the firft layer. In this manner, the pieces ate 
to be arranged, er in any other manner, provided a regular 
alternation be obferved, until the requifite number fhall be laid. 
The inftrament is then fit for ufe. ‘The pieces of card fhould be 
fomewhat lefs than the pieces of metal, and, after being well 
moiftened, fhould be gently fqueezed before they are applied, 
that the fuperfluous moifture may not run down the pile, or in 
finuate itfelt between the pieces of metal. 

‘© The inftrument conitructed in this manner affords a pet- 
petual current of the Galvanic influence ; and if one hand be 
applied to the loweft plate, and another to the uppermoft, 4 
fhock is felt, as often as the contact is repeated. ‘Ihe fhock 
received from this pile is fomewhat like that given by a Leyden 
phial ; but more nearly retembles that given by a Torpedo, which 
animal this apparatus alfo refembles in giving ineeiant fhocks. 
Lhe intenfity of the charge is, however, too fmall to make its 
way through the dry fkin; it is therefore neceflary that each 
hand fhould be well wetted, anda piece of metal be grafped in 
¢ach to make the touch ;—and the larger the piece of metal which 
is thus held in the hand, the ftronger the fhock. Garett? 
An ua Philof, vol. 1. ps 5G @c..° 
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fafts, fometimes contradictory in their afpect, and generally in- 
explicable, without either forming a theory fufficiently fixed or 
luminous to fatisfy the inquirer, or inftra@ting us in what manner 
this principle may be apes for the benefit o mankind *. Fre. 
felor Galvani, fignor Volta, and feveral other diftinguifhed ex. 
pegjmenters, have fuppofed the Galvanic phenomena to arife from 
the operation of the eleétric fluid. They obferved that this 
fubRance feemed to move with rapidity ; that it produced a fen. 
fation fimilar to the electric thock ; that it pafled with facility 
through metals, and other conductors of electricity ; while it 
was ftopped in its courfe by glafs, fealing-wax, and other fub. 
ftances which we know to be nonconduétors of the eleétric matter, 
Others, on the contrary, obferving feveral phenomena, which 
were thought to be incompatible with the known laws of ele¢tri. 
city, or inexplicable by them, have rejected this opinion, and 
reforted to different means of folving the difficulty. 
“M.-Fabroni, who made a number of ingenious experiments in 
Galvanifn, was the firft who fyftematically attempted to prove 
that the effeéts which he obferved arofe from chemical caufes +, 
This opinion has led to much curious inyeftigation ; and various 
experiments evince that the agent in queftion produces, moft 
powerfully, fome effects, particularly decompotitions, which 
have been hitherto confidered as belonging to the pravince of 
chemiftry alonet. At the clofe of the century, chis queftion 
was far from being fatisfactorily folved. But as the fubject 
has excited fo much attention among philofophers, in every part 
of Europe, and as new faéts will probably be brought to light 
every day, we may hope that the time is not very diftant, 
when a fufficient number of facts will be arranged to form a con. 
fiftent and fatisfattory theory, and when Galvanifm will take its 
ay among the moft dignified and ufeful of the fciences §.’* 
1. p. 31. 


The fecond volume contains fifteen chapters, on Geo- 
graphy, Mathematics, Navigation, Agriculture, Mechanic 
“Arts, Fine Arts, Phyfiognomy, Philofophy of the Human 


—— — 





“ * Since the above was written, very curious information 
has been received from Germany, refpecting the application of 
Galvanifm to medical purpofes. It appears to poffefs great efficacy 
in removing many difeades arifing from nervous derangement and 
mufcular debility.’ 

‘* + See Nichelfon’s Philofophical Journal, vol. iii. p. 308.”” 

“* ~ See Additional Note-—(H).”? 

‘* § For further information on this fubjeét, fee the, Supple. 
ment to the EncyClopeedia, art. Galvanifm. See alfo Garnett’s 
Annals of Philofophy for 1800.’ 
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Mind, Claffic Literature, Oriental Literature, Moderg 
Literature, Philofophy of Language, Hiftory, Biography, 
and fi nally, Romances and Novels. The chapter on the 
fine arts is fubdivided into fe€tions, which difcufs the fub. 
jects feparately, of painting, fculpture, engraving, mufic, 
and architecture. Oriental literature is divided into difing 
chapters, on Hebrew, Arubic, Perfian Hindoo, and Chi. 
nefe literature. Under the head of modern languages, we 
find diifertations,on the Englifh, French, Italian, German, 
Swedifh, and Rufan tongues; concluding with general 
obfervations on all. 

As a fubjeft of more general amufement, we fhall feleé, 
for an example of this portion of the work, the author's 
judicious obfervations on the general refult of geographical 
umprovements and di!coveries. 


‘ Befide all the difcoveries and improvements ftated in the 
alpina pages, to w hich the enterprife of navigators and tra. 
vellers has given birth, the Jaft age is diftinguithed, above all 
others, by the production of large and excellent fyftematic workson 
the fubjeét of geography. ‘The difference in fulnefs and accuracy, 
between the geographical treatifes publifhed at the commence- 
nent of the cighteenth century, and thofe which appeared to- 
ward the clofe ot it, can be adequately conceived by none but 
thofe who have compared them together. The fucceflive works 
of Gordon, Bowen, Middleton, Collyer, Salmon, Guthrie*, 

Payne, held an impor tant rank at the dates of their re. 
fpective publications. ‘The extenfive geographical work of 
Mr. Bufching, of Germany, may be confidered as, on the 
whole, the moit laborious and complete of the age. To thefe 
may be added the large ar “2 very refpectable work of profeifor 
Ebeling on the geography o Americat+, and that of Bruns on 
Africa. 


“et The 











‘© * This work, it is faid, was not compiled by Guthrie, 
whofe name it bears, but by another perfon, who had the 
permiufion to avail himiclf of the popularity of that gen 
tleman’s charaéter. ‘he ftratagem fucceeded ; the works 


with allits deficiencies and errours, immediately gained general 
patronage, and entirely fupplanted Salmon’ s Geographical Gram- 
mar, which had beiure enjoy ved univerfal favour.” 

“* + The diligence and fuccefs with which profeffor Ebeling 
has laboured to elucidate the geography and hittory of the Ame- 
rican States, are worthy of "the higheft praife. There is 1 
doubt that the information which he has colleéted, and bas oa 
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s The elucidations of Ancient Geography, by feveral modern 
writers, are highly interefting and valuable, and deferve to be 
regarded among the fignal improvements of the eighteenth cen. 
tury. The fervice rendered to fcience in this way by M, d’An. 
yille* is too well known to require eulogium. ‘The more recent 
works, of a fimilar kind, by Goflelin of France, and by Rennel 
of Great Britain, alfo do honour to their authors, and to the 
age. Nor ought the fervice rendered to the feience of ancient 
geography by Mr. Jacob Bryant to be forgotten, or lightly 
efteemed. 

« In few refpects has the laft century difplayed greater im- 
provement than in the number, accuracy, and clegance of its 
maps. The maps of M. de Lifle T were early and extenfively 
celebrated. ‘ Since that time the maps of Caflini ¢, d’Anville, 
la Rochette, Robert, Wells, Sottzman, Rennel, Arrowfmith, 
and many others, are entitled to honourable diftinétion, At 
the beginning of the period under review, there was fearcely a 
map in exiftence of any part of the American continent that de. 
ferved the name. Since that time, almoft every known part, 
and efpecially the United States, have been delineated with 
accuracy and neatnefs. No general map of the Wnited States, 
that can be called correct, has yet been publifhed. That of 
Arrowfmith is the beft, and is highly refpeciable. But good 
maps of moft of the individual ftates have tie prefented to the 
pee. Of thefe the following is an imperfect lift :—New 

lampthire, by Holland; Vermont, by Whitelaw ; Rhode Ifland, 
by Harris ; Connecticut, by Blodget ; Pennfylvania, by Scull, 
and by Howell; Maryland and Delaware, by Grifhths; Vir- 


~~ 





for fome time engaged in laying before his countrymen, on this 
fubject, though in fome refpects imperfeét and erroneous, as was 
unavoidable, is yet by far the moft accurate and full that was 
ever viven to the public by an European.’’ 

“ * Jean Baprifte Bourguignon d’Anville, geographer to the 
king of France, was horn in 1697. He was one of the moft 
diligent and enthufiaftic geographers that ever lived. He is faid 
tohave laboured fifteen hours a day, for fifty years, to improve 
this favourite fcience. He died in January, 1782. The extent 
and value of his labours, for the illuftration both of modern 
and ancient geography, are generally known.” 

‘« + William de Lifle, the great French geographer, was bora 
at Paris in 1675. He was appointed geographer to the king ; 
and was celebrated as one of the greateit map-makers of his day. 
He died in 1726." 

‘“t The map of France, by Caffini was begun in 1744, 
and finithed in 1794, in one hundred and eighty-three fheets. 
this is probably the largeft map ever formed by human 
siduitry,”? 
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ginia, by Fry and Jefferfon ; the country weft of the Alleghany 
Mountains, by Hutchins, Imlay, Lewis, and W illiamfon ; 
North and South Carolina, by Mouzon, Putcell, and others; 
and Kentucky, by Barker * The Charts which have been 
formed in modern times are alfo diftinguithed by their exce llence, 
above all preceding fpetimens. Among thefe, the Neptune 
@rientale of M,. de Mannrvilette; the charts of the Atlantic, 
by Bellin; of the Pacific, by Arrowfmith ; of the American 
coatt, by du Barres, Holland, and Malefpina; 6f the Weftern 
Ifles, by Huddart ; of the coafts of Spain, by Tofino; and 
the numerous charts of detached iflands, coafts, harbours, and 
ftraights, by Dalrymple ; are among the moft refpeCtable, 

“© The Gazetteers, Atlafes, and other helps to the acquifition 
of geogr aphical knowledge, have alfo become very numerous 
during the laft age. They were not only lefs common in former 
periods, but, in fact, little known, and of fmall comparative 
value. Their introduction into popular ufe is a peculiarity of 
the eighteenth century. The authors and compilers of thefe are 
fo generally known, that it is unneceffary to enumerate them, 
Thofe of Crutwell, Scott, and the Rev. Dr. Morfe, are among 
the lateft and beft in our language. 

“¢ Unprecedented pains have been taken, during the period 
under confideration, to collect into regular feries of volumes thofe 
accounts of voyages and travels which might ferve to give a con. 
ne¢ted view of the condition of the globe, and of the a¢tivity and 
adventures of diftinguifhed men in exploring diftant countries, 
The collections of this nature formed by Harris, Campbell, 
Churchill, Salmon, Guthrie, Hawkefworth, and Dalrymple, 
of Great Britain; by des Broffes, of France: by Eftala, of 
Spain; and many others; hold an important rank among the 
inftruétive and amufing productions of the age. 

‘¢ The difcoveries and improvements above-ftated, befide 
correcting and enlarging our geographical knowledge, have 
alfo led to many and important additions to the ftock of 
general {cience. ‘There is fcarcely any part of natural philafoe 
phy, or natural hiftory, which has not received confiderable im- 
provement from this fource. New light has been thereby fhed 
on the doétrines of the tides and the winds: the nature and 
laws of magnetic variation have been better underitcod ; the 
iciences of zodlogv, botany, and mineral] ZY, have been gre atly 
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, O This itil May now be adaded 2 large and ¢ Ie gant map 
‘ the 4} te - . ; ] } } ; < : . . 

of the ftate of New York, publifhed in 1803, by Simeon de 
+ = » | 4 , 
Witt, efq., furveyor-general. 


Chis map does its author great 
, 
honour, and i8y probaly 


» the bett delineation that has yet been 


Sivenol any part of our country.’’ 
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have been made from every known region of the carth;: and, 
what is by no meant of leatt importance, opportunities have been 
afforded of ftudying human nature ina great variety of forms, 
of making rich callections from the vocabularies of diiferent 
languages, of comparing habits and cuitoms, of invettigating 
the records and traditions of nations fearcely at all known be. 
fore ; and thus of acquiring rich materials toward completing 
the natural and civil hiftory oi man, 

« Strange a it may appear, our knowledge of antiquities, 
principally by means of geographical difeoveries, and the in. 
quiries naturally flowing trom them, has become incomparably 

reater than was ever before pofleiled by man. When the 
egyptians,** fays a modern eloquent writer, ‘ called the Greeks 
children in Antiquities, we may well call them children; and 
fo we may call all thofe nations which were able to trace the 
progrefs of fociety only within their own limits. But now the 
great map of mankind is unrolled at once, and there is no flate or 
gradation of barbarifm, and no mode of refinement, which we 
have not at the fame moment under our view; the very different 
civility of Europe and of China; the barbarifm of Perfia and 
Abyflinia ; the erratic manners of Tartary and of Arabia; the 
favage ftate of North America, and of New Zealand; are all 
fpread before us; we have employed philofophy to judge on man. 
ners, and from manners we have drawn new refources for philos 
fophy *, 

‘* Geographical difcoveries have led toan unprecedented degree 
of intercourfe among men. ‘Though this remark is connected 
with the fubject of the latt paragraph, it deferves feparate con- 
fideration. ‘loward the clofe of the feventeenth century, the 
intercourfe between diftant nations of the earth was greater than 
it had been at any former period, and was confidered highly 
honourable to human enterprife: but fince that period it has been 
increafed to a wonderful degree ; informuch that at the prefent 
time the inhabitants of the remoteft countries have feen and 
known more of each other, than thofe, in many cafes, who re. 
fided comparatively in the fame neighbourhood a hundred years 
azo, 

‘€ Great advantages to Commerce have alfo arifen from the 
geographical difcoveries above recited. The extenfion of the 
trade for furs to the north-weft coaft of America, 1. one impor. 
tant and beneficialevent of this nature, This article of commerce 
was rapidly becoming more fcarce in thofe parts of the worid 
trom which traders had before obtained it: it was, therefore, a 
moft feafonable and jnterefting difcovery to make them acquainted 
with a coaft on which they might be fupplied with the greavett 
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“ * See Burke’s Letter to Robertfon, in profeflor Stewart's 
Account of the Life and Writings of that hiftorian,”’ 
: T 4 abun. 
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abundance, and which 1s likely to furnifh an inexhauttible flor 
for ages to come. ‘To this i ignal commercial advantage might 
be added many others, were it expedient to enlarge on the fob, 
jet. It would be improper, however, to omit “takin 
that the numerous groups of Iflands, lately difcovered in the 
Pacific Ocean, have rifen to unexpected importance, and pro. 
mife to be of ftill greater utility. Thefe Iflands afford very 
convenient victualling and watering places for fhips; and if the 
civilifed nations who vifit them were as indoftrious and fuccefsfyl 
in introducing among them the 


Notice, 


bleffings of literary, moral, and 
religions knowledge, and the arts of cultivated life, 


as im 
nitiating them into the vices which 


corrupt and degrade, we 
might expect foon to fee them become the h: ppy feats of litera. 
ture, fevence., artt, and pure Chi ftianity, and, in time, re, 
flectinge rich bletlings on their benetactors. 

66 t he enlargement of geographical knowledge during the lat 
century has led to an increafe ot the comforts and clegancies of 
life, in almoft every part of the civilized world. By this the 
productions of every climate have become known and enjoyed 
in every other : the hie ntions and improver ents ot one 
country have been communicated to the mott diftant ree eions ; and 


the comforts of lite, and the refinement of luxury, have gained 


a degree of prevalence among mankind greatly beyond all former 
precedent. Never, aiiurediy, in any f 


former age, were fo many 
of the natural production , and the manufattures of different 
countries enjoyed by fo large a portion of the human race, as 
ag the clofe ot the e:rgehteenth cen tury ‘ 

‘© Finally, the geographical difcoveries of the lat age have 
contributed to illuttrate and confirm Revelation. The difeove. 
ries of Behring and Cook were before mentioned as throwing 
light on the population of the New World, and thus tending to 
fwpporr the facred hiftory. But, befide thefe, the knowledge of 
the manners, cuittoms, and traditions of different nations, e- 
pec! on the Raftern Continent, gained by modem 
voyagers and ‘ravellers, has ferved to illuitrate the meaning, 
and untold the beauty of many paflages of feripture, before ob- 
foure, uf ligtble; and has furnifhed abundant and 
itriking evidence 1n jupport ot the Motuic account of the common 
origin, the-character, the difperfion, and the fubfequent history 
of mankind *.’’ Vol. If. p. sg. 

The third velume is employed (confiiting of feyven chap- 
$ biecis of poetry, om rournals, politic 

ary and icienuhe allocratuons, encyclopardias 
the dictionaries, education, on nations lately 
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[tis intended to illuftrate this point more fully in afub- 
feywent part of this work.’” 
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become literary, a& Ruffia, Germany, and the United States 
of America. ‘The chapter on poetry ts fubdivided inte 
feftions, on epic, didaétic, moral, devotional, fatirieal, 
deferiptive, paltoral, lyric, elegiac, and dramatic poetry. 
The chapter on literary affociations difenffes id 
the American focicties and acadeinies, as well as hiftorical, 
medical, and agricultural focieties, varioully cont{tituted and 
eflablified. We thall here exhibit a part of whet the author 
fays on the literary journals. 


*' LITERARY JOURNALS, 


Inthe former part of the feventeenth century, “it was a 
confolation, at leeft for the unfuccefsful writer, that he fell in. 
fenfibly into oblivion. If he committed the private folly of 
printing what oo one would oe hafe, he had auly to fertle the 
matter with his publifher ; 1 was not arraigned at the public 
tribunal, as if he had committed a crime of magnitude*.’’ But 
in the latter part of that century, Periodical Criticifm began to 
brandith its formidable weapon, and thofe who undertook to 
write ior the public were placed ina new fituation, Publications 
made at ftated intervals, giving accounts and abftracts of new 
books, and announcing new difcoverics and improvements ina 
fcience, then took their rife, and have been ever fince continued, 
The eighteenth century is chiefly remarkable for an increafe of 
their number, for various changes in their form and charaétter, 
for their more general circulation, and for a correfponding ex. 
tention of their influence on the tafte and opinions of the public. 

The firtt work of this kind ever undertaken was the Journal 
des Scavans, publifhed at Paris, by M. Sallo +, 1665. The 
original plan of this work comprehended a vaft variety of fub. 
jects. “Jt gave an. account of all books which appeared in 
Europe ; contained eulogies on deceafed celebrated men; and 
announced whatever had been invented that was ufefal in art, or 
curious in fcience. Experiments in phyfic and chemiftry, ce- 
leftial and meteorological obfervations, difcoverics in anatomy, 
the decifions of ecclefiaftical and fecular tribunals, and the cen. 
fures of the Sorbonne, were all propofed to be noticed.’ ‘This 
attempt of Sallo was fo well reccived, that, in the courfe of 
a few years, it was imitated in almoft all the literary countries 
of Europe, and his work was tranflated into various languages, 


TT A A rere et - - es - _ 





“* * Curiofities of Literature, vol. i. p. i.’’ 

** + Dennis de Salio was an ecclefiattical counfeller in the par. 
liament of Paris. He publifhed his Journal in the name ot che 
fieur de Hedouville, his footman ; perhaps becaufe he entertained 
but a faint hope of fuccefs, or becaufe he thought the feurrility 
eee might be permitted on account of its fuppofed 
SUtlwr.’! 
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‘¢ In 1671 appeared} the Aéta Medica Hafnienfia, publifhed 
by M. Bartholin. To this work fucceeded Mémoires des Ars 
et des Sciences, eftablifhed in France. by M. Dennis, in 1672; 
the Ada Eruditorum of Leiplic, by Merkenius, in 1682; the 
Nouvelles de la Republique Lettres, by M. Bayle, in 1684; 
the Bibliothéque Univerfelle Choifie, Ancienne et Moderne, by 
le Clerc, about the fame time; the Hiffoire des Ouvrages des 
Scavans, by M. Bafnage, in 1686; the Monathlichem Unterre. 
dungen, of Germany, in 1689; the Boockzal van Europe, by 
Peter Rabbus, in Holland, in 1692; an Hiftorical Treatife of 
the Journals of the Learned, in Latin, by Juncker, the fame 
year; the Nova Literaria Maris Balthici, 11 1698; together 
with feveral others in Germany, France, and Italy. The firt 
work of the kind eftablifhed in Great Britain was the Hittory 
of the Works of the Learned, begun in London, in 1699, 
Such was the ftate of Europe, with refpect.to literary journals, 
at the clofe of the feventeenth century. It will be obferved, 
that, as they began in France, fo they were moft numerous and 
moft encouraged in that country for a long time afterwards, 

*€ Soon afer the commencement of the eighteenth century 
thefe publications greatly increaféd, both in number and in the 
extent of their circulation. But this increafe, for the firf 
forty years of the period we are cofifidering, was chiefly con. 
fined to the continent of Europe. ‘The attempts in Great Britain 
were few and fhori-lived. About the beginning of the century, 
M. de la Roche formed an Englifh Journal, entitled Memoirs of 
Literature, To this fucceeded the Prefent State of the Repub. 
lic of Letters, by Reid ; the Cenfura Temporum, eftablifhed in 
1708; and the Bibliotheca Curiofa, about the fame time. ‘Thefe, 
however, were by no means fo inftructive and interefting as 
modern Reviews. They only gave notices of a few principal 

blications, and retailed fele¢tions from foreign journals ; and, 
together wath feveral others too unimportant to be named, were 
foon difcontinued, 

** No eftablifhment of this nature, either permanent or in any 
high degree refpectable, was made in Great Britain until 1749, 
when the Monthly Review was commenced ; which has been 
ably fupported until the prefent time. The Critical Review was 
eRtablifhed in 1756, nearly on the fame plan. Thefe were the 
only regular regular works of the kind in England until 1775, 
when another was begun, under the title of the London Review, 
by Dr. Kenrick, which however lafted but a little while, From 
that period to the end of the century they increafed rapidly in 
number. They became gradually improved in their form, and 
were made to prefent a greater amount of information refpecting 
the feveral works which they reviewed. Few magazines oF 
periodical publications of any kind have been undertaken, within 
a few years paft, which did not include fome kind of Review; 
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fofomuch that the ‘literary journals in-Britain at prefent are ex. 
tremely numerous. : 
‘© The attempts to eftablith regular Reviews of new books; 
and of the progrefs of letters and fcience, in the United States, 
have been few, and generally unfuccefsful. The fmall progrefs of 
a literary tafte among the mafs of their citizens ; the featteted 
ftate of their population ; the rarity of leifure with thofe who 
are beft entitled to the chara&er of {cholars ; together with the 
want of talents, enterprize, and capital, in the greater number 
of thofe who have hitherto undertaken to conduc@ fach works, 
may be confidered as'the principal caufes of their failure *, , 
« The Reviews of the eighteenth century are publications ofa 
very different charafter from the Literary Journals’ of thefeven. 
teenth, A great portion of the latter were in the Latin lan. 
guage; and almoft all of fuch’a nature as to be intelligible only 
to the learned. Of courfe they were feen and peruféd by few 
perfons, and their influence on public tafte and opinion was coms. 
paratively {mall. But the Reviews of the laft age, befide’ being 
multiplied to an unexampled extent, have received a popular 
caft, which has enabled them to defcend from the clofets of phi- 
lofophers, and from the fhelves of polite fcholars, to the count. 
ing houfe of the merchant, to the fhep of the artifan, to’ the 
bower of the hufbandman, and indeed to every clafs of the com- 
munity, excepting the moft indigent and laborious. In fae, 
they have contributed to give a new afpect to the republic of 
letters, and may be confidered as among the moft important 
literary qagines that diftinguifhed the- period under confideration. 


Sine = 





** As early as 1741 akind of Review was attempted by 
Dr. Franklin, who,.in a Magazine which was continued onl} 
for a few months, .gave notices of new American books, an 
prefented liberal extraéts from thems. Attempts of a fimilar kind 
were made in feveral fucceflive works a few years afterwards, bar 
with as little encouragement. and fuccefs, Exertions were made 
to eftablifh a more regular Review of American publications, 
about the year 1790, in two periodical works nearly at the fame 
ume, the one in Philadelphia, and the ovher in Bofton. ‘They 
were conduéted, however, on a. very fmall {cale, with little of 
the boldnefs. and impartiality. of true criticifm, and commandéd 
little attention from the public. ‘They, were, confiquenily; foon 
laid afide ; as were feveral other undertakings of a fimilar kind, 
for like reafons. In 1799 a more full and formal Review was 
begun in New York, which has continued to the prefent time, 
and which, from the fhare of public patronage and atterition 
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beftowed upon it, bids fair to be longer lived than any of its 
ffors,”” ; 
[_ > “ Thefe 
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** Thefe publications have produced many advantages. They 
have excited a more general attention to the progrefs of i'erature 
than any former period could boaft. . They have diffufed a know. 
ledge of books, a tafte for reading, and a fpirit of curiofi y and 
criticifm, more widely than was ever before known, and mong 
a@ portion of mankind which had never before been reached by 
fach a tafte.. When well condutted, they have ferved to corned 
ave opinion ; to lay a falutary reftraint on adventvris in 

iterature ; to prefent a powerful and ufeful check to the licen. 
tioufnefs of the prefs ; and to furnifh rich materials for the hiftory 
of human knowledge. It is true, thefe publications, which thould 
be guides of popular opinion, are often par'ial, and fometimes 

sly erroneous. Written by a number of different perfons, 
and of courfe with different abilities, opinions, paffions, and pre. 
judices, the judgments they exprefs can feldom be admitted 
without cautious inquiry and modification. Still, however, 
though the learned muit ultimately judge for themfelves, yet 
even they derive benefit from literary journals tolerably condud. 
ed ; and their influence upon the great mafs of thofe who occa. 
fioually read is extenfive and important. If it be objected that 
the knowledge they diffufe is fuperficial, it is what multitudes 
would never attain if this means of bringing it within their 
reach were wanting ; and that it is no better than total igno. 
rance, none. will prefume to contend. 

‘© There is another clafs of publications nearly allied to ees 
journals, and by the multiplication of which the eighteen 
century is much diftingufhed, the Tranfactions: of Academies 
and Philofophical Societies. Publications of this kinf*appear to 
have taken their rife uear the middle of the feventeenth century ; 
but, for a confiderable time afterwards, they were few in num. 
ber, and were prefented to the public at diftant and irregular 
intervals, Since the commencement of the period under eon- 
fideration, they have greatly increafed in number, in the extent 
of their circulation, and in the praétical and ufeful nature of their 
contents. Affociations for literary and {cientific purpofes, of 
vasious kinds, and under difftrent names, have multiplied in 
every part of the learned world, and have laid before the public, 
at fated times, the refule of their experiments and inquities; 
infomuch that from the aggregate of their ‘Tranfaétions a cate 
logue might be formed of feveral thoufand volumes, moft of 
which include much matter highly interefting to the philofopher, 
the artift, and the man of tafte, and may be cashilieed as prefent- 
ing a tolerabje hiftory of human knowledge during the period 
which they embrace.” Vol. IIT, p. 73. 


t would be eafy, perhaps, to point out fome omiffions 
gad fome inaccuracies, in this compilation, but where f 
much has been done, and done well and ufefully, {ache 
proceeding would be invidiqus and unjuft, There can befew 
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readers, whatever -~ be their purfuits or particular n« 
Gties, who will not derive amufement and inflraétion from 
thefe volumes. Above all, it becomes us to {peak in the 
moft exalted terms of commendation of the pious and reli. 
gious fpirit which on every fuitable occafion charafterizes 
the author; of that noble and animating propenfity to dif- 
tinguith the moft perfeét harmony between the religion of 
Chrift and genuine philofophy. We hail the introduétion 
of this publication among us, as a favourable omen of the 
svogreflive improvement of our American Brethren in, 
genuine {cience, and ey hope, that the accomplifhed 
author may reap ample and permanent benefit from his 
labours. Some important and interefting notes are fubjoined 
at the conclufion of each volume, with a very elaborate and 
ufeful index of names in the third and lait. 


os —— 
all 
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Art. VII. Specimens of early Englifh metrical Romances, 
chiefly written during the early Part of the fourteenth Century; 
to which is prefixed an hiftorical Introduétion, intended te 
illuftrate the Rife and Progrefs of Romantic Compofition in 
France and England. By George Ellis, Efg. An three 
Volumes, Crown 8vo. il. 7s. Longman, &c. 1805. 


W HEN Ritfon’s leaden labours on this fubje& were before 
us*, we remarked with regret on the very different 
tafk we fhould have had, if Mr. Ellis had not, as was then 
fuppofed, relinquifhed his defign in favour of his rival, but 
had given to the public the fruits of his refearches. Our 
opinion is here fully confirmed. We have before us, as the 
refult of thofe refearches, a book as attra€tive as the other 
was repellent. We are led, through difficult ways indeed, 
but by a hand which fcatters flowers even in the rougheft part 
of the track. We have here no alperities of controverfy, 
no harfh refle€tions upon preceding writers; none, in fhort, 
of thofe ornaments which the faries fo liberally beftowed 
upon the ftyle of their favourite Ritfon: but everypart is 
marked by the fagacity of genius, and the fuavity of polithed 
education. 
The firft of thefe volumes is opened by an introdu&tion 
of 126 pages, in which the author throws much light on 
many interefting topics. It is divided into five feétions. In 
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* Brit, Crit. Vol, xxiv. p. 234. 
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the firft of thefe he traces the hiftory of the French romanee 
language, the ufe of which gave rife to the name of this 
fpecies of compofition. All the popular cialeéts formed 
upon the vulgar Latin or Roman, were indifferently called 
Romance; and both the name, and one or two of the diale@ 
are {till preferved in a part of Swifferland, as we learn from 
a valuable differtauon by Mr. Planta, long‘ago publithed ia 
the Philofophical Tranfattions*. The French romance 
language was brought to perfection in Normandy, and by 
the compofitions written in it was made known to other 

of Europe. Mr. Ellis, after ftating certain faéts as data 
draws from them the tollowimg conclutions. 


«¢ Firft, that the northern romance, or Norman French, was 
not employed as a written language, till very near the time of 
the conqueft ; and fecondly, that, during about an handred years, 
which elapfed between the middle of the eleventh century, and 
the accefiien of Henry 11. (of England) in ris4, all the prin. 
cipal compofitions in that language were cither devotional and 
moral tracts, lives of faints, {cientific treatifes, or chronicles. All 
of thefe were metrical; and generally, perhaps univerfally, 
tranilations. The minor compofitions were probably mach more. 
numerous ; and feem to have confifted of war fongs, fatirical fongs, 
encomiaftic fongs, and fomething like hiftorical ballads.’’ P.1a% 


After dwelling on fome of thefe claffes, Mr. E. thus 
concludes. 


“ Bat it may be fafely affirmed, that no trace of a profefied 
work of fiction ; no femblance of an epic fable; in fhort, ne 
fpecimen of what we fhould now call a romance, is to be found 
before the middle of the twelfth century; indeed that period 
might, perhaps, be further extended.*” P. r4. 


The feecond feétion of this introduchon difcuffesthe origin 
of romantic fiétion, and the means. by which it was intro 
duced into Europe: on which jubjetts much has been written 
by various authors of celebrity... ‘ It-has been,” fays Mr 
Ellis, ‘* fucceflively afembed to the Scandinavians, to the 
Arabians, and to the Armerrcans, while {ome authors have . 
fuppeted ic to be ot Provencat, and others of Norman im- 
vention. The uiree principal of thefe fyflems, fupported 
by Bulhop Percy, by Warton, and: by Leyden +, Mrs Ells 


—_* 





*’ Phil, Trans. Vol, Ixvi. p. 129-1596 


+ This, which gives the invention to Britany, is not noticed 
dy Ritfon, in his Eifvy on the fulvicet, See his Re wor ps 
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undertakes to reconcile, in the following candid and judi. 
“cious paflage. 


« The reader will perceive that the preceding fyfteris are 
no means incom tible, and that an bee urdity in fi mf 
pofing that the fcenes and characters of our romantic hiftor 
were very generally, though not exclufively, derived ftom the 
Bretons, or from the Welth of this ifland; that much of the 
colouring, and perhaps fome particular adventures, may be of 
Scandinavian origin ; and that occafional epifodes, together with 

rt of the machinery, may have been borrowed from the Ara. 
Cais. In fact, there is reafon to believe that critics, in their 
furvey of gothic literature, as well as of gothic architedture, 
have, too haftily had recourfe to a fingle rg Bary for the pur. 
pofe of explaining the probable origin of forms and proportions 
which appeared unufual, and of ornaments which wete thoughe 
to arife from a wild and capricious fancy, and in both cafes it 
will perhaps be found that invention is often nothing more than 
accidental afociation, and that what has been attributed to ori- 
ginality of defign, was only the refult of an awkward attempt 
to combine incongruous materials, The firft writers of romance 
were copyifts and tranflators ; the Trowveurs, their fucceffors, as 
the name literally implies, were fimply finders, and ufed all that 
they found, without caring whence it was gleaned, or much 
troubling themfelves about the ufual reftraints of chronology or 
geography. That theory, therefore, which is the moft compre- 

nfive, and which embraces all the avenues of information to 
which the writers of the twelfth century can be fuppofed to have 
had accefs, has, fo far, the greateft appearance of probabi- 
lity.” P. 35. 


But after all this enquiry into the fource of the materials 
from which the romances were formed, the Englith reader 
will perhaps be agreeably furprifed to find, that the earlieft 
compofitions of this kind, which are in French, were pro- 
duced, not in France, but in the courts of the Englifh and 
Norman kings. This opinion is adopted by Mr. Ellis, from 
the proofs adduced by Mr. de la Ravaillere, the Count de 
Treffan, and the Abbé dela Rue, whofe able diflertations 
on the fubje&i were publithed in the Archaologia. 

In his thi d feétion Mr. E. traces the materials which the 
Norman péets derived from the Britith hiflory; which en- 
quiry naturally introduces an account of the Brith Chro- 
uicle, written by Geoffrey of Monmouth. A neat and en- 
tertaining fummary of the contents of that chronicle con- 
cludes this fe€tion: and is followed, in the fourth, bya fi- 
tuilar {ummary of Geoffrey's Life of Merlin, and an enqui 
Sato the materials from whieh thefe narratives were formed 
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whach are wholly referred to Welth hiftory or traditiong 
The fifth fe€tion therefore purfues the fubjeét into Wales 
itfelf, and examines the ftate of that country, during the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thitteenth centuries. With ref 

to the metrical romances written in Englifh, Ritfon followed 
Mr. Tyrwhitt in maintaining, that, ‘* prior to the age of 
Chaucer, we have no Englifh romance which is not a tran 
lation of fome earlier French one;’’ but Mr. Ellis affents 
rather to the opinion of Mr. W. Scott, who undertook to 
fhow that this pofition, though generally true, is not fo uni. 
verfally ; and that ‘* a fmall number of our earlieft metrical 
tales were, molt probably, firft exhibited in an English dref, 
and then tranilated, or rather imitated, by French minftrels,” 
p- 117. But this Englith was the northern not the fouthem 
diale&t of the language ; that which was matured in the Low. 
lands of Scotland, before the fouthern Euglith had attained 
an equal degree of cultivation. The proots of this opinion 
will be found in Mr. W. Scott's edition of the Romance of 
Sir Triftrem. _ In confirmation of 11, Mr. Ellis remarks that, 


«© While Erceldoun, Kendal, and Hucheon, poets of the 
North, are celebrated by ourearly hiftorians ; while every antient 
ballad bears teftimony to the excellence of the minftrels ‘ from 
the North country ;’’ and while our mss, abound with metrical 
romances written in the northern diale¢t ; we do not poffefs ont, 
anterior to the time of Chaucer, which can with certainty * be 
afcribed to a poet of South-Britain.’’ P. 125. 


Here concludes the introdu€tion, the appendix to which 
contains two very curious articles, 1. the analyfis, (by Mr. 
Douce) ot ** Alphontus de clerieali difciphna,”’ a colleétion 
of tales formed in the twelfth century. 2. An exaét accoum 
of the twelve Layes of Marie the Norman poetefs, by Mr. 
Ellis himfelf. The collection, he juitly obferves, is in 
many relpecis intereltwg, ‘* becaufe it was certainly written 





* « It is true that the Life of Alexander, the moft {pirited 
perhaps of our early romances, has been afcribed to Adam Davie, 
Marthall of Stratford Je Bow, and author of fome metrical ¥& 
fions and other poems in the reigea of Edward I1., and that Mr. 
Ritfon and myfeif have adopted this fuppofition on the authorities 
of Bifhop Tanner and Mr. Warton. Bui, having carefully, pe 
tufed every line of the romance, 1 am now convinced that they 
were miftaken. No author’s name is mentioned in it; and 1 
ftyle, which nearly refembles chat of Merlin, has no fort of ama 
logy with that of Adam Davie’s viiions, as quoted by Ms. 
Warten.’’ 
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“n thie GOuntry (at thé court of Hetiry 11f); wad nevet 
inted; ‘atid i¢ Known to exilt only in one Ms.” which is 
in the Harleian Colleétion, No. 978. 

We mult now notice the Specimens themfelves, which 
commence with romances relating to Arthur; The firft of 
thefe is the tale of Merlin, abltratied from a Ms. No. 150, 
in the library Of Lineola’s Inn, with fome aid from a moré 

rfett copy in the Auchinleck ms. communicated by Mr. 
Walter Scott. @. The fecond romance here analyzed is 
« Morte Arthur,” which is preferved in the Harleian col- 
leAiun, No. @¢52.— To this Mr, Bilis has prefixed a tketch 
of the antecedent hiflory of Sir Lancelot, the hero of the 

ieee, 

The fecond volume contain$ three claffes of rortiances, the 
Saxon, the Anglo-Norman, and thofe Nor to Charlemagne, 
The firlt of thefe cotnprifes the hillory of Guy of Warwick, 
and of Sir Bevisof Hampton, .The fecond, only that of 
Richard Carur de Lion. To each of thefe is a feparate in- 
trodudlion. Under the third clafs, we have the hiftories of 
Roland and Ferragus, of Sir Otuel, and of Sir Ferumbras, 
with an introdu€tion only to the firft of the three, 

In the third volume we have one romance. of oriental oriy 
gin, namely, the hiftory of the Seven Wife Mafters, with its 
tppropriate introduétion; and eleven, which, not falling pro- 
eyeto any of the above claffes, are entered a8 mifcellaneous. 

hefe are 1, Florice and Blaunchflour, 2%. Robert of 
mB 3, Sir Ifumbras. 4. Sir Triamour, 5. The life 
ot Ipomydon. 6, Sir Eglamour of Artois. 7, le 
Fraine, 8, Sir Eger, Sir Grahame, and Sir Gray-Steél. 
9. Sir Degoré. 16. Rofwal and Lillian, 11. Amys and 
Amylion, Not one of thefe appeared in the colleétion of 
Mr. Ritfon, 

Th his accounts of thefe metrical romances, Mr. Ellis has 
judicioufly followed the method of Le Grand in his Fabli- 
aux: relating the hiftory in his own elegant and plea 
language, and only introducing fuch paflages of the origi 

as are in any degree curious or amuling, This method can- 
ae any deg ng 

not fail to be more agreeable to the general reader than giving 
the entire text of the originals, which few would 
through, and which indeed feldom deferve fo much diftinétion. 
For this reafon, among many, there can be no doubt that 
the prefent work will be much more acceptable to the public 
than that of Ritfon. a 

Of Mr. Ellix’s method, we°fiall' give an example from 
one of his intreduétions, me from one of his cge ns 
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Of the former, no one peshags is more interefting than the 
introduétion to the romance of Richard Coeur de Lien, th 
chief part of which we purpofe to infert. 


“¢ ‘This romance, according to Mr. Warton, has been thric 
rinted ; firft-in 8vo, by W. de Worde, in 1509; again by th 
Fa, in 4to, 1628; anda third time, without date, by W,C, 


Mr. Ritfon doubted the exiftence of any other edition thag tha | 


of 1528, of which there is a copy in the Bodleian library, gto, 
C. 39. art. Seld. ‘al t 

“* Of the Ms. copies now known to exift, the ‘moft ancient is 
a fragment in the Auchinleck ms. in the Advocates’ library a 
Edinburgh: this, however, contains only two leaves; a {econ 
fragment is amongft the Harleian mss. No. 4690; and a thin, 
which belonged to the late Dr. Farmer, is now in_ the 
of Mr. Douce. The moft perfect copy extant isin the library of 
Caius college, Cambridge ; but even in this feveral leaves ae 
wanting. 

‘* The following abftra& is principally taken from the Cais 
coll. ms., the omififions of which were fupplied in one place fron 
Mr. Douce’s ms., and in all the others from the printed copy; 
which, upon collation, was found to differ from it’ only by tk 
occafional fubititution of a more modern phrafeology, ‘where tht 
of the ms. was prohably eonfidered by the printer as too ants 
quated to be intelligible. ’ 

‘¢ The Englith verfion of this romance (for it’ is profeiledly 
a tranflation), if merely confidered as a poem,  poffeffes confides. 
able mertt. ‘The verfe, it is true, is generally rough and inka 
monious ; but the expreffion is often forcible, and unufually ite 
from the drawling expletives which fo frequently annoy, the teader 
in the compofitions ot the minftrels. As recording many parte 
eulars of the drefs, food, and manners of our anceftors, it pol 
feffes rather more claims on our curiofity than other romance 
the fame period, becaufe it was compiled within a very few yan 
of, the events which it profeifes to defcribe ; indeed, there ate 
ftrong reafons for believing that the firft French original, and 
even the carlieft Englith verfion, contained an authentic fi 
of Richard's reign, compiled from contemporary documents, 
although that hiftory was afterward enlarged and disfigured by 
numerous and mott abfurd interpolations. és 

“© Robert of Glouceftér, and Robert de Brunne, frequently 
refer their readers to the romance of Richard for a variety of @ 
cumftances which could not properly finda place in a mere 


torical abridgment : it is therefore certain that fuch a work, 
bably cannot by fome of the French poets who game 


monarch in his expedition to Acres, was known to’ thefe: hifte- 
rians, and confidered by them:as a document of unqueftionable #- 
thority. On the other hand, it is quite impofiible that the may 
abfurd fables introduced into the following narrative a 
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found credit with two fober and accurate hiftorians, one of whom 
wrote before the clofe of the thirteenth century, We mutt there. 
fore fuppofe that the work in queftion, though written on a moft 

lar dubject, has by fome accident been totally loft; or that, 
in paling from hand to hand, it has gradually received the 
ftrange and whnatural ornaments by which we now fee it en« 
cumbered, 

The latter fuppofition is confirmed by the following ftrong 
evidence ~The Auchinleck ms, was unqueftionably tranferibed in 
the minority of Edward 111,, and is probably earlier, by at 
leat a century, than any other copy of Richard Cour de Lion. 
It confifts, indeed, of no more than two leaves; yet the firft of 
thefe contains, together with the prologue, the commencement of 
Richard's reign, which it relates in perfect conformity to our res 
gular hiftorians, totally omitting all the nonfenfe about Henry 
11, and his Pagan wife, and Richand’s amours in Germany, and. 
his battle with the lion, &c. &e. At the fame time, if we come 
pare that fragment with the correfpondent. paflages in the more 
modern copies, we find them to agree line for line, It feems, 
thereforé, that the poem in the Auchinleck ms. was tranflated 
from fome early French copy, before the introduétion of thofe 
fidions which have given an air of fable to the whole narrative. 
' “Tf we pofleffed the French original, we fhould probably be 
able, by an examination of the ftyle, to afcertain pretty nearly 
the date of the fabulous additions. That they were introduced 
by fome Norman minftrel into the French copy is nearly certaing 
becaufe fuch liberties were habitual to them all: whereas there 
is perhaps no one inftance in which our early tranflators have ven~ 
tured to alter any material circumftances in the ftory which they 
undertook to give in Englifh., Befides, from the fe uent mene 
tion of the ‘Templars in the romance, it appears to have been 
written when that order were at the height of their fplendour. 
Now they were fuppreffed at the very commencement of the reign 
of Edward 31., and probably before the firft Englifh tranflation 
was completed. It may therefore be affumed that fiich an event, 
Which occupied the attention and interefted the paffions of all 

urope, would not have paffed without fome notice or comment, 
had not the tranflator felt‘it his daty ‘to give an exatt and faithful 
copy of his original, ’ 

“* From the internal evidence of the fi€tions themfelves, the 
feign of Edward 1, feems the moft likely period which can be 
afigned for their invention. During the life of king John the 
Femembrance of his heroic brother was probably too frefh to 
Permit any material alteration of the real ‘ftory ; but feventy 
years of mifery and of civil diffenfion, which elapfed before the 
death of Henry 111., aré likely to have diminifhed the recollec. 
tion fo fat ‘as to’ the minftrels in making any changes 
mn. the a whick might render it more aftonifhing and more 
. to their hearers, or which might afford them an oppor. 
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tunity of indire&tly flattering the reigning prince, whofe chs. 
racter did in faét bear fome refemblance to that of his lion-hearted 
anceftor. 

“« Richard, we know, never vifited the Holy land till he ap. 

ared there at the head of a moft formidable army ; but Edward, 
Livicis taken the crofs before his acceffion, fought there as an ad. 
venturous knight, and, though almoft without troops, greatly 
fignalized himfelf by his perfenal valour againft the inf idels, 
Richard had no leifure for tournaments, but Edward had an op. 
portunity of gaining all the laurels of chivalry in the famons 
lifts of Chalons. Poflibly thefe coincidences may account for the 
perverfion of fome parts of the ftory : but 1t maft be owned that 
the ftrange fable of the fair Caffodorien is equally inapp licable to 
Edward and to Richard: unlefs we fuppofe t! lat the author, be- 
ing embarraffed bv the pou itive affertion of the | Scots, ‘6 that 
the kings of Englard are defcended from “he devil by the 
* mother’s fide,’’ nope ‘d to Bratity Edward by this ingenious com. 
promife.’” Vol. rt. p. 17 


Though in an earlier part of the fame volume, we hhall 
take as a fpecimen of the narrative the openmg of the ro- 
mance of Guy of Warwick. It is particularly marked by 
that lively ftyle, which this editor has always at comand to 
decorate the ftrangeft hiltories. 


*€ Rohand was one of the moft powerful nobles in England ; 

eniting in his own perfon the earldoms of Warwick, of Oxford, 

or of Rockingham. He was brave, wife, and liberal. He 

: 1d an only d: aughter, named Felice, whofe numerous perfections 
« thus defe ribed : 


‘© Gentil fhe was, and as demure 

As ger-fauk, or falcon to lure, 

That out of mew were y-drawe. 

So fair was none, in footh fawe! 

She was thereto courteous, and free, and wit, 
And in the feven arts learned withouten mifs, 
Pler matters were thither come 

Out of Thouloufe, all and fome. , 

White and hoar all they were ; 
Bufy they were that maiden to lere. 
And they her lered of aftronymy, 
Of ars-metrick, and of geometry 5 
Of fophiftry fhe was alfo witty; 
Of rhetorick, and of other clergy’. 
Learned fhe was in mafick : 

Of clergy was her none like. 


“ Tr will immediately occur to the reader that, if it be 0 
longer ufual to compare the modeft and aunafluming demeanour 
ef a virgin to the. demurenefs of a bird of prey, this may pat. 
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{bly arife from our being lefs familiar than obr anceftors were 
with the moral habits of ger-falcons. But, as it is not obvi. 
oully requifice that a young countefs fhould become an aftronomer, 
a geometrician, and a fophift, it may not be impertinent to ob- 
ferve, that a knowledge of all the liberal arts was contidered as 
effential to a proficiency in medicine (an attainment abfolutely 
neceflary to all ladies in the times of chivalry); and that the 
medical profeffors of Thouloufe, as well as thofe of Spain, 
owed much of their celebrity to their various attainments in 
{cience. 

‘* Perhaps aftronomy, or rather aftrology, might be of ufe, b 
enabling the practitioner to foretel the effect of medicines, whic 
owed much of their virtue to the benignant influence of the ftars ; 
and this fcience fuppofes fome acquaintance with arithmetic and 
geometry. As to fophiftry (i.e. logic), rhetoric, and the 
other clergy, it is at leait probable that they might do no harm. 

«© While this extraordinary union of beauty and {cience in the 

erfon of a wealthy heirefs, gave unufual f{plendour to the court 
of Rohand, the foundations of his power were folidly efteblithed 
by the martial virtues of his knights, and, above all, by the 
abilities and inflexible integrity of Srearp of Wallingford, his 
fteward and counfellor. ‘The proudeft barons of the land re- 
{pected the laws of the Earl of Warwick, enforeed as they were 
by the virtuous Segard, who punifhed every infulter of his pa- 
tron’s authcrity. 

And with frength him xim * wolde, 
Though he to Scotland /ve + him fholde, 
‘Though a man bare an hundred pound, 
Upon him of gold fo round, 

There n’ as man jn all this land, 

That durft him do fhame no /chowde f. 

« Segard had a fon named Guy, who, having been educated 
amongft the pages of the Earl of Warwick, was raifed to the 
honour of being his principal cup-bearer, and who foon increafed, 
by his own merit, the favour and popularity tor which he was 
originally indebted to his father’s fervices. Segard had infpired 
him with the warmeft zeal for the interefts of his mafter ; mature 
had given him a beautiful perfon, uncommon ftrength and atti- 
vity, and undaunted courage ; a fofter-father (preceptor) perfectly 
vetfed in all the exercifes of chivalry, the celebrated Heraud 
ef Ardenne, had taught him the myttertes 
‘© Of wood amd river, and other game— 

a of hawke and hounde, 
Of cfrich.faleons § of great mounde ; 








“«* take, + follow. t harm.”’ 
“ ¢ Probably the largeft falcons, fuch as were capable of de. 
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which, added to grace and addrefs at “ bordis,’’ (tabk at 
tournaments, and at che/s, formed all the neceflary qualifications 
of a hero. ) 

‘€ Such was the ftate of Rohand’s court when he was called 
upon to celebrate, according to annual cuftom, the feaft of Pen. 
tecoft. 

‘© This {plendid ceremony, which drew together all the no. 
bility of the country, began by the cele ‘bration of high mafs, 
which was followed by a fumptuous banquet, to which again 
fucceeded the amufements of the chace, or of dancing. The fol. 
lowing days (for the great feftivals of the year generally occu. 
pie daw hole tortn! ight) were marked by ju ts, and tournaments, 
and other warlike diverfions, as well as by hawking and hunt. 
ing; each day, however, being ufhered in by ecclefiaftical fo. 
lemnities, and followed by the pleafures of the table. 


On thefe 
occafions, fays our minftrel, 


‘© Everich maiden chofe her love, 
Everich knight his lemman 
Of the gentil maiden wimman. 
© Guy had taken his ftation near the Earl, when he received 
his orders to repair to the apartment of Felice, and to fuperin. 
tend the fervice of the ladies during dinner. With this order 
he readily complied ; and, being clad in a flken kirtle which 
fhowed to the greateft advantage the fymmetry of his form, ac. 
quitted ens of his office with fo much grace and addrefs, as 
to captivate the affections of all the beauties who beheld hin, 
and even to attract the notice of Felice herfelf. On his 


ing | 


} re{ ] \ 
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me on the 
part of her hee fhe coal not forbear from afking his name, 
nor trom exprefling her fatistaction at the fight of a yduth who 
was already known to her by reputation. Guy, gazing on his 
beautiful miftrefs, whom he now faw for the firft time, almoft forgot 
to anfwer the encomiums fhe paid him; and was utterly inat. 
tentive to the amorous sian ces of the thirty ladies by whom he 
was furr ended2** Vol. 11. p. 7. 


Here is an amour ae begun; but the reader who withes 
to fee the fequel, muit have recourfe to the volume itfell. 
Something in the ftyle of the above remark about falcons, 
is the follow ing, im the narrative of Merlin, part fe cond, 
which few will vend without a fmile. After mentioning the 
miraculous property of the famous round table, the editor 
fays, ‘* Happy are the kings whofe minifters happen to be 
conjurers! Uther had the good fortune to cloie the lift of 
his languinary conquetts, by the more flattering, though not 
very honourable \ ictory which he obtained, by the afinitance 
of Merlin, over the beautiful Igerna.”’ In another place, 
a moll fo:midable dragon being to be attacked, the hiliorian 
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s Ee fays, * Sir Guy,” for it is in his hiflory, ** who hed an old 
- enmity to dragons, readily undertakes this alventine, to the 
d great comfort of Athelllan;: but fo very dreadtul was the 
| appearance of this moniler, that even Sir Guy, though a 
flranger to fear, could not retrain trom faying bis prayers 
with more earneltnefs and folemnity, than he had ever uted 
in any of his preceding combats.” 
i Our readers will perceive by thefe inflances, that they are 
not here invited to a dull repetition of old tales, but thar, 
where the author would not give them much pleafare, they 
| will feldom farl to derive st from the (kill a mgemuty of 
| the Editor. Few perfons ind ed, who have amy talle fos 
s clegant hterature, wall warm to be weformed ot the mrerds 
of Mr. G. E. as a writer, in various flyles; forme mighs, 
however, be alarmed at the mame of “ early E.ngfith metrical 
Romances,” and it 1s our talk to mtorm them, that here they 
will find unchanged the fame writer wlio delighted ther before 
with his ‘* Specunens of the early Enghth Poets *,” a book 
which, by proceeding to new editions, fufficuently marks 
the talte of the public tor its contents. 
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Art. VU. Vincent's Periplus of the Lerythrean Sea. 


} 


(Concluded from our laff, p. 107.) 


W E. are now to enter on the navigation of the fhores of 

IN pIA, as performed by the ancients, im queft of that 
wealth which basin every age of the world, and Aes ts molt 
diffant quarters, allured thither the adventurous fail of com- 
merce. Rome, according to Pliny, was annually drained by 
its trade w itl) India of four hundred the ufand paunds flerling, but 
what is that fumto the millions annually expended by Britain 
in her traffic with the eaft? By this expenditure, however, fo 
far from being iumpoverifhed the is enriched, as the fuperflui- 
tics of one country are thus exchanged for the fwperflaities 
of another, the tm of Britain for the /pices and precious gems 
oi the Indian peninfula: it may be called, indeed, a com- 
merce of luxury, but, by it, an intercourfe 1s kept up between 
hatvions inhabiting oppofite regions of the globe, and the 
Chain that conneéts focicty is extended, and ftrengthened : 
tuoulands of indu@rious tamuilies in both countries are thus 





* See Brit. Crit. Vol. xix. p. 217, and 613. 
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fupported in comfort and credit, who might otherwife have 
been funk in the depth of floth and mifery ; and it fhould ever 
be remembered that it is not the w/e, but the abufe, of the 
abundant gifts of Providence, differing in different climes, 
that induces difgrace and criminality in the enjoyment of 
them. Our rapid approach es, however, towards a monopoly 
of the produce of India, and our extenfive grafp of empirein 

Afia, fo much refembling avarice and ambition, do not ex. 
a¢itly coincide with this author’ s enlarged aid libere | view of 
Afiatic politics; but he touches upon the topic very flightly, 
for, as he juftly obferves, it is ** a fubyect awtul to contem: 
plate, and dithcult to difcufs.”  P. 342, Atter fome fenfi. 
ble introductory remarks of this general nature, we again 
{pread the fail and commence our voyage towards India, at 

Owana,on the fhore of Carmania, doubtlels fo denomt. 
gated from the Arabian OmMaAN, which we have already vilit. 
ed, and probab ly peopled by acolony from itt. Its reprefen. 
tative in modern geography cannot be exattly alcertained, 
but = Dean is of opimion that it muil be fituated not many 
Jeagues eat 'ro m Cape Jafk. Between Omana and Baru- 
gaze {Baroach) in India, a regular courfe of trafic was car- 
ried on. The imports are diftinguifhed by nothing appropri- 
ate, befides ebony and fandal wood; but the exports are 

iris in abundance, but of an inferior quality ; purple dye, 
ath of netive manufatture, wine, dates, gald, and flaves. 
>. 343. 

From Omana we purfue our courfe along an inde nted coatt 
and by lome obfcure bays, to Scindi, the Seytl lia of the Perie 
plus, probably a corruption of Scynthia, and thet of Scr di, 
as Sintbus isthe Indus. Patala, the famed haven at the mouth 
ot the Indus, from which Alexander failed into the ocean, 1s 
not mentioned by name, but two other poris are noticed, 
MINNAGARA and BARBARKIKE, of which the precile {itua- 
tion and the modern reprefentatives cannot be afcertained, 
though there 1s a long catalogue of very valuable importe dand 


exported articles at the latter, am one which are frank: nce! nfe, 


yy 5") 


JSpikenard, emeralds, fapphire and other precious ftones. U pon 


ap} proaching the mouth of the Indus, the fea for many leagues 
allumes a white appearance, and vaift qua ntities of fnakes, 
Hoating on the furtace, and borne down | by the floods from 
the Nees. certily that you are approact hing the land. Dr. 
Vincent feizes, with an avidity natural to a f{cholar, this ope 
portunity of vindicating Ag gatharchides, and other ancients, 
Who notice this white appearance of the water, as — cone 
firmed by Derry and Dalrv mple among the moder} This, 


and {ome other circumitances, were though it to be fabu slous; 
but, 
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but, obfervesthe Dean, ‘‘ every day’s experience leffens the 
bulk of the sarvel/ous imputed to the ancients, and as our 
knowledge of the eaft increales, it is poflible that the imputa- 
tion will intime be altogether removed.”’ P. 354. 

Sailing from the Indus we arrive at Cu rcn, the defecrip- 
tion of whofe bay, both in the Periplus and in Ptolemy, fo ex- 
aftly correfponds with modern accounts, as forcibly to cor- 
roborate the obfervation in the preceding paragraph, The 

romontory BARAKES is the JAiGAT point of our charts. 
[he navigation here is extremely dangerous, from the violent 
fwell of the fea, whirled into eddies in every direétion, as weil 
as from the fudden variation of the foundings from great 
depth to fhoal, or rock, fo that inevitable dettruétion awaits the 
untkilful navigator. The fhove is fill inhabited by a piratical 
race, the Sangamians of Arrian and Ptolemy. In the age of 
the Periplus,the Parthians ftill coutinued matters of a portion 
of India, whence they had expelled the Battrians; and Ba- 
RUGAZA, (Baroache) the next place confidered, was at that 
time fubje¢t to the Parthian fovereign of Muinnagar, the 
productions of which kingdom, particularly its coftons, weve 
fent to Barugaza for exportation. This affords another in- 
itance, how much hiftory is illuftrated by refearches fo mi- 
nute and detailed as thole of Dr. Vincent. Arrian’s circum. 
ffantial account of what in Englifh is called the BoRE, or that 
prodigious rife of the water at the time of the influx of the 
ude, (which fo amazed the Macedonian foldiers) is confidered 
as a demonftration that whatever, in other parts of the voyage, 
might have been inferted on the report of others, he muft have 
perfonally been prefent on this occafion, to have made the 
ininute obfervations that occur at P. 361 of this volume. 
Memorials of Alexander on this coatt are alfo recorded as 
exiling in dis day; fuch as altars, entrenchments, and wery 
large wells, without which no army could purfue its march 
through thofe torrid and fandy deferts, 

The next, or feventhhead of this book(P. 364.) is particu. 
larly valuable, not only on account of the interefting digref- 
fion, with refpeét tothe Greek coms, faid by the author ot the 
Periplus tohave been, in his time,current at Barugaza,but from 
the comprehenfive view taken of the ancient commerce, carried 
on at this vaflt emporium of Weftern India; the exported artt- 
cles of which were chiefly onyx/lanes, porce/ane, (perhaps murrhin 
vafes,in fuch high value among the Romans) fine muflin, /pike- 
yard ol various forts, and bdelliaum. Theimported are ftill more 
numerous and valuable, but many of them fimilarto thofe men- 
tioned in former invoices already fubmitted to our readers. 
Lieutenant Wiltord having previoufly confidered the cittes of 
PLITHANA 
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PLITHANA and TAGARA*, (Pultanah and Desghir)} and 
their commerce, 1s found corrett by the Dean, and receives 
his due fhare of praife. Onthe whole, he is induced to ob. 
fervethat, inthis part of the navigation, the writer ofthe Periplus 
exceedseveryother ancient author,intheaccuracyot his remarks 
andthe juft delineation of the coafts. Having occafion to men. 
tion the ‘* fubterraneous excavations at Eloret, and the pa. 
godas there, extending over a trat of two leagues at the pre. 
fent hour,’’ he juitly reters the period of their fabrication to 
the remoteft zra of Brahminical fuperflition ; and compares 
the expence and Jabour of their conitruétion to that of the py. 
ramids of Egypt. P. 37: : 
Under the erghth head, are difcuffed the fituation and bear. 
mg of a varicty of interior marts, on the weftern coaft of the 
Peninfula; the map will be a fure guide to the reader during 
this inveftigation, which 1s too connetted, and enters into too 
many minulia, for any fatisfa€tory extraét. It has been doubt. 
ed, whether the author of the Periplus went farther down this 
coaft to the fouth, though it 1s evident, from his particular lo. 
eal deferiptions, that he muft have been at Barugaza. Dr. 
Wincent makes no affertion either way, but laments the ab- 
fence of thole * chaiaéteriftic Ceanuves. , which are fo ealily 
traced in the narratives of thofe who have actually vifited the 
country they defcribe.” P. 377. The traét of coaft, from 
Cambay to Cape Comanin, 1s nearly equal to fifteen degrees 
of jatitude. It is divided into fix provinces, Guzzerat, the 
Concan, the Dekban, Canara, Malabar, and Travancore. The 
more ancient names and defcriptions of thefe diftriéis are 
iver, and compared with their modern appellations, and the 
parallel is tound in nearly all refpeéts to be confonant. In 
this recapitulation, the Dean frequently finds oceafion to dif- 
fer from D’Anville, but it is always with diffidence and 
re{pect; and, indeed, as D’Anville had not the practical aid 
of a Rennell and a Dalrymple, to guide him in his enquiries, 
the wonder rather is, that he has committed fo few errors, 
than that he has been guilty of fome miltakes. After a la- 
boured invefligation which extends through many pages, ant 
does infinite credit both to the accuracy and penetration of 
the author, he concludes the prefent he ad with that confident 
appeal to the juftice and generofity of the literary public to 
which he has an undoubted claim, and which, we are certain, 
will be granted; together with that due portion of appl: ule, 
which 1s at once the /fimudus and the reward of genuine merit. 
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* In the firft volume of the Afiatic Refcarches, 
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«« After this comprehenfive view, the contention which may 
arife about the appropriation of individual names to particular 
ports, tewns, OF ftations, is a matter of very inferior confidera- 
tion; my conjectures or aflertions may be difputed as well as 
thofe of others, who have trod the fame ground; but till the 
great outline which I have traced can be obliterated, the fervice 
rendered to the fcience muft be acknowledged, 

«© Many of the gentlemen now in India are poffefled of minds 
illuminated by education, and ftimulated with a defire of enlarg. 
ing the bounds of fcience, or affifting the inquiries of literature: 
thefe, in their refpective fituations, muft have acquired a local 
knowledge, which cannot be obtained by thofe who draw their 
information from written evidence alone. “To fuch menas thefe I 
have made a conftant appeal, and fubmit the deductions I have 
traced to their correction ; particular errors there may be, but b 
the general divifion of the provinces, I leave a guide to all that 
may be difpofed to further thefe inquiries, and a rule for rectify. 
ing every thing in which I may have been miftaken. Still the 
inveitigation fhould be made, not by shofe, like Fra Paolino, who 
drew every thing to Malabar, becaufe he had refided thirteen 
years in the province, but by men of enlarged mind and general 
information, qualified, like Capt. Wilford, with claffical learning, 
and a knowledge of the native language; enabled to direct their 
view to ages paft as well as prefent; and pofleffed of comprehen. 
five faculties, which can embrace the general {tate of India, as well 
as the particular province in which they happen to have been em. 
ployed. From men of this ftamp I fhall experience every indul- 
gence ; and if they fhould acknowledge that light has been thrown 
upon one of the moft obfcure objects of inquiry left for our difcuft 

fion by the ancients, I fhall reft fatisfied with the refult of my la. 
bours.’? P, 398. 


LimurIKE (Limyrica) conftitutes the ninth head. It is 
confidered by D’Anville as the Concan of the moderns, with 
very litle attention to the exprefs words of Pliny, who fays, 
that Mu z1R1s is not onthe pirate coa/t, that coait fo well de- 
fined both by ancient and modern geographers to be the Con- 
can ef the Hindoos. It is, therefore, an unaccountable 
overfight to make, as he does, Muziris the capital of the Pi- 
rate Coaft. Limyrica is, in faéit, CANARA, and its capital 
was Bejapoor, or, as it is more commonly written, V iziapoor, 
fituated on the Ghaut Mountains. Its northern boundary is at 
Cape Ramas, and its fouthern limit is Nelkunda, in the terri- 
tory of Pandion. It was reduced by Hyder Ali, and annexe 
¢dto the vaft empire of that ufurper in 1765. The only 
places in this province, noticed in the Periplus, are Na- 
@ORA, TUNDIs, and Muziris above mentioned, ray 
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hecaule the only emporia on the coaft; their pofition cannes 
be exactiy alicertained by any local circumftances : but the 
Dean otters, with much modetty, s conrettnre, and his rege 
fons tor funpofine that they arethe jarme as the modern place 
of Onoor, Harceloor, and Mangaleer, Till celebrated for thee 
commerce nd he re quetis otthe reader, Hy corroboration ot 
thole co res, fo turn to? napsoft it nell, De la Ro. 
chette, and i) Any iie. ry } 1 ta OMT Dis OW? dei HON, 
r, 40 

Th. thy Wh a. a 4 rerd yn { >, NDION. of Ma. 
;,ABAR, : » < . IS Ui Y 11) with a ‘levtation 
on the comm carried on by the ancient Arab traders with 
this part of the coatt of Lndia, both ia the tame of Pliny. the 
Veripins on the hirlt viltts of the buropeans by theweg 
ofthe Cape. ‘The fources, whence the information is derived, 
put bey: oubt e reayity the fae therwrie the at. 
count OF TliciYT amazing nimbders, pov yeh arablerenes ean the 
maritime remrons (15.000 beinew fettled tn Caheut alone 
mient be deemed rholrcal \VWoherw the Permtus wae whit 


ten, NEF LKUNDA was the grand emporium of the provine, 
the Jveit/uram ot Rennell’s map: and a place at the moathal 
. if > 

the riverthat ran up to it was called Hareke. where velels 


fOOK in their cargoes of a weimdtuier | mcd, i hole « arcoes, | 


| 
» , 


we may judge by the ample catalogue of imports and export 


annexed, (p. 415) were various and valuable, the formet con. 
fiftine chietiv of free é iu great abundance Ce é IPALes, rich cloths, 

ra fF, the guedais ot interior value, cae, cormabar, and 
erpiment, the latter of PEPPER, the pepper of Cottonara, the 


bore Procuce of this dillmét: pearl , ine /ilks, [pikenara, betes, 
“ibs meth fis, and forto:/e-Mell, [his is, 
ed, a very (plendid affortment of articles: this mav be troly 
called acommerce of luxury ; but that luxury, as before ob- 
rved, is the means ot giving bread to thoufands, and ot un 
une nations in focial intercourfe. Some mterefling obferve 
tons on the above artieles, and particularly on that of ti and 
the fay fiks, the manufaéture of the Seres, are added under 
tins head, of the beneht of which it would be improper} 
deprive thofe of our readers, who mav not be in poflethon of 
tne work itielt. , 
‘« Tin is another of the articles enumerated ; and if we find ths 
prextuce Of Britain conveyed to Malabar inthe earlict period that 
hittory can reach, we find the fpices of Malabar in Britaimy in aft 
<ge when the courfe of the communication with India was prob. 
biy as little known as theexdtence of America. The oo 
" 
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Rede *, who died in the yeur 7359 RS porte Fed of pepper, ern 
mon, and frankincenfe, Did no one ever afk che qnieftion, how, 
in that age, thele lusuties had beeh éonveyed fo Britain, or were 
reeatured in a cell at Weirmoeth ’ 

But the partioular moft worthy of femark, is the Mendon of 
fine filks [fore Evpiea]; for ofhonion ts any web of a fine fabric, 
snd. as applied fo Cotton fignifies muflin, but its ufage in this paf 
fage joined with Sericon, plainly indicates the manufactur® of the 
Seresy which is fille, Ft 1s mentioned only at this port, and par 
ticularly diftingwithed as not he ing a native commodity, hue 
brought hither from the countties farther + tothe eaft. This iss 
faith iene proof that Nelkunda was in that aye, what Cahenut was 


in later times—othe eentrical mart hetween che countries ent and 
wet of Cape Comorin , and we want no other e nee to prove, 

a¢ the intercourfe between India and ti ountres bevond fhe 
that t 


Bay of Bengal, was open in’ that age, and pr ihably mary ges 
prior, as well as in the time of Prolemy. ‘That the Seeré whieh 
went to Chrusé, ofthe Golden Cherfonefs, would find the Aika of 


China in that market, is readily admitted; bot thar the Serres 
were fill farther eaft, is maniteft, from the map of Prolemy, as 
well as from Pliny, who calls them the molt eit itidn of the 
world. Now that the ancients always meant China Proper by the. 
term Seres, however obfcure their notions of if were, feems te ad. 
mit of proof, Silk came into the Reman world ofvally by the 
route of Tartary, the Cafpian, id the | e fea; and when Jott 
finan proc ured the filk worn, he Procer 1 it by rts northern 
channel. | his COTAMUN TE tion howe, , OF he nort! » € ould not be 


epened with the nations of the Gold: Cheryfane fe, with A va, 
Peou, or Siam, but 16 exprefs!y mar ‘4 as formed immediately 
with the Scres themfel ves. *T he pom fved for the me ting of the 
traders from the weft with thofe of the Seres, wastn Tartary, and 
farther to the { vorth-eaft than the fources of the Ganges ; and 
this point, fix it where we pleafe, is perfectly in correfpondence 
with the Kiachta of our own days, where the commedsties of the 
Chinefe and Ruffian empires are exchanged, ‘the | iloufy of tHe 
Sees in regard to flrangers, remarked by Piny |, is perfectly 
charadteriftic of the ¢ hinefe in all ag ind whether the commu. 
hication took place neas the Chinete frontier, or war y piace nearer 








@ 6 Rede Opera, pP. 793- Appendix, and p. 808. Alfred, wha 
is faid to have fent Sighelm, bifhop of Shirboume, to Malabar, 
began to reign in 872.” 

¢ Diceras in Tay iw Tomwv is auth.’ 

t “* Prolemy, Vilth Table of Afia.”’ 

4 * Pliny mentions this twice; lib. vi- c. 17- and cap. 2 % 

n the firft, ic is the communication by land, in the fecond, ix ys 
from the information of a native of Ceylon.” 
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to the w eft, it equally proves that there were Seres on the north; 
as wellas the fouth ; and thdc there wasone communication open. 
ed by the intervention of Tartary, and another by fea, through 
the means of the nations in the Golden Cherfonefe. We fhall find 
fome intimation of this commerce on the north (wild and fabulous 
as the account is) at the conclufion of the Peripids, and in the caz 
talogue of articles now under confideration, the communication by 
fea is equally manifeft. Whether this lesconeainil by fea was di. 
rect, or only by the intervention of the nations of the Cherfonefe, is 
another queftion; but on this fubject more will be faid in its pro. 
per place. It feems natural, however, to fuppofe, that there 
always was a Malacca, or foame port that reprefented it, where the 
trade from China met the merchants from India; as the commerce 
of India met the traders of ang and Perfia at Calicut, or fome 
port on the coaft of Malabar. In this ftate of things, the Portu- 
guefe found the commerce of the Oriental world ; and in a ftate ver 
fimilar, it feems to have exifted j in the age of the Pe riplus. This 
affords us a rational account of the introduction of filk * into Eu. 
rope, both by land and fea ; andthus by tracing the commodities 
app mopriate to particular n: tions, or climates, we obtain a clue to 


guide us through the intricacies of the obf cureit ages.’’ P, 
410. 


Hiprarus and the Monsoon, conftitute the eleventh 
head. In our review of the firfl part e the prefent work, 
this fubjeét was partially inveftigated, and the pradadle period 
of this celebrated difcovery by Hippalus (for there are no 
fixed data by which it can be exaétly afcertained) was ftated 
to be about the year farty-feven of the Chriftian wra. The 
Arabians, however, the firft great navigators and merchants 
of the eaftern world; had probably, in Dr. Vincent’s opinion, 
long before the age of Hippalus become ac squaited with the 
nature and the periods of the Monfoons, and could not have 
failed to take advantage of them in their annual voyages te 
the coaft of Malabar. ‘They muft have been caught and en- 

tangled by them; they muft have occafionally been driven 
by the -m acrofs the ocean; and from thofe Arabian, or, per- 
haps, Indian mariners, Hippalus, in all likelihood, obtained 
that knowledge which he was the firit Greek who had courage 
enough to render ufeful to himfelf, and generofity enough to 
miake known to his countrymen of Aiexandria. The intelli 
gence was too important to be neglected or forgotten; inflead 
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® « Silk was not a native commodity or manufafure of India 
in the 16th century; it itill came from China. Caf, Frederic, 

Purchas, vol. ii. p. 1708.” 
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of the former tedious navigation clofe along the coaft, the vel. 
fels, wafted by the favourable Monfoon, reached the Indian 
continent in forty days from Okelis, here mentioned as a 
more fafe and fheltered port than Kané. The {pace traverfed 
from {hore to fhore is ftated at nineteen hundred miles, which 
it the rate of torty-feven miles a day, was accomplifhed in that 
period, though at prefent the run, we are informed, feldom 
exceeds fifteen. P. 427. A variety of interelting obferva- 
tions relative to the flu€tuations of the Monfoons, the time 
taken to deliver the cargo, and re-lade the veffels on the In- 
dian fhore, ftated to have been about two months, trom the be- 
sinning of Ofober to the early part of December, but never 
fater than a little before the ides, or the 13th of January ; and 
the return to Berenice, or Arfinoe, (Suez) in the Arabian 
gulf, fills up the remainder of this e/event head; and the ex- 
tent, as well as the minutenefs of thofe obfervations refpeéting 
a voyage made two thoufand years ago, mut, at once, gra- 
tify and aftonifh the Oriental mariner. 

Atthe fwelfth head we approach Cape CoMoR IN and the 
Coxcui, recognized fo eafily under thew very refembling 
Greek appellations of Kouzeo and Koryo. Comar is faid to 
derive its name from Cu MARI, a virgin deity, the Diana of 
the Hindoos, whote worfhip confifled in repeated ablutions 
and a vow of celibacy. Some remains of the convent and the 
fuperitition are yet to be met with near the fpot. There was 
formerly at this point of land an harbour, with a fortrefs and 
agarrifon. At Colchi are the celebrated pearl fifheries, or 
ratiier at the adjoining ifle of MANAR (the Epiodorns of the 
Grecks) and prefided over at different periods by natives, 
Portuguefe, Dutch, and Englifh. ‘To the Portuguefe and 
Dutch they ufed to produce only 20,000]. a year; in 1797, 
under the fuperior management of the Englifh, their produce 
was 150,0001, For an accountof this trade, and the manner of 
procuring the pear/-oyflers, the reader is referred to the fifth 
volume of Afiatic Reiearches. 

Under the thirteenth, and final head of this book, the cele- 
brated iflandot Cey Lon is molt extenfively difcuffed, a wel- 
come prefent to the learned orientalift! Its various names, in 
number no lefs than 17, occurring in Hindoo, Greek, and 
Latin writers, are firft confidered, and of thefe Lanca, Tapro- 
bana, and Singalla-dweepa being Sanfcreet, or compounded of 
Sanfcreet words, are in molt eftéem with the learned author. 
lis length, according to Rennell, is 280 miles, its breadth 150, 
us Circumference 660. As much of its civil hiftory, as can 
be colleGied from ancieat writers of every country, is then 
ven; the natural hiftery of the illand, as far as relates to its 
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exported produce, and particularly its famous cinnamon, fol. 
lows next; its capes, its havens, its mountains, and rivers, 
fucceed in order; and the au:hor concludes the interefting 
narration in thefe words. 


‘€ Such is the account that has appeared neceffary to be ftated 
relative to the ancient fituation of this celebrated ifland. ‘The 
modern hittory of it may be obtained from Baldeus, Valentine, 
Knox, Ribeyro, Harris, Hugh Boyd *, Le Beck ; Captains Ma. 
honey, Colin M‘Kenfic, and Percival. And I cannot conclude 
my commentary on the Periplas without pleafure from the reflec. 
tion, that the valuable commerce of this ifland is now in the pof. 
fefion of Britain; or without expreffing a moft anxious with, that 
the country deemed a terreftrial Paradife by the Oriental writers— 
the repofitory of cinnamon, cloves, betel, camphor, gold, filver, 
pearls, rubies, and the other moft precious comithodi cies of the 
world—may find protection, happinefs, and fecurity, under the 
Britifh government. And may the expulfion of the Mahomedans, 
Portugvefe, and Hollanders, be an adinonition tous, that conqueft 
obtained by arms can alone be rendered permanent by equity, juf. 
tice, and modcration.’”’ P. 468. 


As in Dr. Vincent’s opinion, for which he affigns fatisfac- 
tory reafons, the author of the Periplus never went perio- 
nally farther in this voyage than Nelcunda, the e mporium of 
the kingdom ot Pandion, he referved for a feparate difcuffion 
that portion of it which relates to places on the ea of the pe- 
ninfula. The reports of others, he obferves, are the lole 
foundation of all which follows; and after quitting Colchi, 
thofe reports grow fo vague ard indeterminate, as to lofe 
their claim to any very circumftantial notice. In a SEQUEL, 
however, to this book, he has gone into confiderable detail 
relative to thofe partis, and we regret, from the great length 
of this article, that we are unable to follow hiin farther in his 
refearches, with that minutenels which his learned Jabours fo 
well deferve. The fex? is given above, with occafional in- 
terlineations to render it more connetied and intelligible, and 
the remarks are added below. ‘They are always judicious, al- 
ways to the purpole, and fhow a vaftextent of reading, happily 
applied to illumine a very obfcure and perplexed fubpect ; 
but they admit of neither abridgment nor extraét. In the 





‘* Mahony’s, Le Beck’s, and M'Kenzie’ s Narratives, are in 

a Afiatic Sahiodes vol. vis p. 425. vol. v. ps 393- and vol. 

vii. p. 32.; H. Boyd’s, inthe Ind. ha. Regifter 1799; they are 
ali valuable, and worth confulting.”” 
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sEQUEL are alfo given three Differtations ; the firft of a nature 
that muftinftantly arreft the attention of every eaftern {cholar 
aud politician; ON THE SIN 4, OR SERES, that is, the Chr- 
we/e, their filk manutattures, and the immenfe trafic which 
they anciently carried on,-im that article, with the remoteft 
countries; the fecond, ON THE TWENTY-SEVENTH CHap- 
TER OF EzEKIEL, difplaying the aftonifhing commerce of 
Tyre in Indian and Arabian merchandize, and, particularly, 
in thofe articles which are the fubjeét of the various diflerta- 
tions inthis volume, Cinnamon, Kafia, Gums, Alocs, Myrrh, 

and Frankincenfe ; the third, and not the leaft important, ON 

THE NAVIGATION AND COMPASS OF THE CHINESE, BY 

Lorp MacartneEy. The ApPpENDIX contains a Cata- 

logue of the ARTICLES OF COMMERCE, mentioned in the 

Dicrest oF THE ROMAN LAW, and in THE PERIPLUS, 

alphabetically arranged, and confequently referred to with the 

greater eafe, 

From the firft of thefe Differtations we prefent the reader 
with the fixth and feventh heads, containing an account of the 
ancient and modern intercourfe between China, India, and 
Europe. 

“ But if filk was brought from the Séres to India, there were 
but two means of conveyance—by land, or by fea. Both are {pe- 
cified in the Periplas ; for the author informs us, firft, that the raw 
material and the fabric itfelf were conveyed by land, through 
Battria, to Barug4za or Guzerat, and by the Ganges to Limirike. 
—But, omitting this for the prefent, let us examine what Is in. 
tended by the route that is defcribed through Bactria to Guzerat. 
A reference to the map will-immediately fhew us, that Balk, or 
Battria, lies almott direétly north of the weftern fources of the In- 
dus ; and as we know that the caravans at this day pafs out of In. 
dia into Yartary at Cabul, fo is it plain that this was the ufual 
courfe of communication, from the earlieft times; and that the filks 
ot China then came the whole length of Vartary, from the Great 
Wall into Ba¢tria; that from Baétria they pafled the mountains to 
the fources of the Indus, and then came down that river to Patala 
or Barbariké, and from hence to Guzerat. 

** Ptolemy has given us the detail of this immenfe inland com- 
munication ; for, beginning from the Bay of Iffus in Cilicia, he 
informs us, from the account of Marinus, that the route crofled 
Mefopotamia, from the Euphrates to the Tigris, at the height of 
Hierapolis ; then through the Garamzi of Affyria, and Media, to 
Ecbatana and the Cafpian Pafs ; after this, through Parthia to He- 
Catompylos ; from Hecatompylos to Hyrcania; then to Antioch 
in Margiana ; and hence, through Aria, into Battria. In this 
Province, the line of Marinus falls in with that of Periplis; and 
trom this it pailes through the mountainous country of the K6. 

X médi; 
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médi; then through the territory of the Sacre to the Stone 
Tower, and to the ftation of thofe merchants who trade with the 
Séres: from this ftation the route proceeds to the Cafii or Cathgar, 
and through the country of the Itagfiri, or Eyghurs of d’ Anville, 
till it reaches Séra Metropolis, the capital of China itfelf. ‘The 
extent of this communication, which is in a right line upwards of 
four thoufand miles, would have been protra¢ted by the eftimate 
of Marinus to double the fpace to which it is reduced by Ptolemy, 
and yet Ptolemy makes it ninety degrees, or upwards of fix thou. 
fand miles. But contracted as itis by modern geography, it 
is aftonifhing that any commodity, however precious, could bear 
the expence of fuch a land-carriage ; or that there fhould have been 
found merchants in the Roman empire, who engaged in this com. 
merce throughout its whole extent—who actually conveyed the 
produce of China by land to the Mediterranean, without the in. 
tervening agency of the nations which poffeffed the countries 
through which it paffed. But this is a fa¢t actually preferved by 
Ptolemy ; for he informs us from Marinus, that Maes, a Macedo. 
nian, whofe Roman name was Titianus, did not indeed perform the 
journey himfelf, but that he fent his agents through the whole ex. 
tent of this extraordinary peregrination. 

«¢ In what ftate the Tartar nations then were, which could ad. 
mit of fuch a traffic through all thefe different regions, it is now 
extremely difficult to determine ; for though caravans have pafled 
within thefe few years between China and Ruflia, and though there 
was a communication, and perhaps ftill is, between that empire 
and Samarkand, as alfo with the Ufbecks, this was carried on by 
the natives of the refpe¢tive countries, and afforded no paflage for 
merchants to pafs throughout, from one extremity of Afia to the 
other. 


VII. Moprern Rovte—Marco Porta, Rusrugvts, 
Carpin, Goez. 

«« There was a period indeed, during the time of Zingis and his 
immediate fucceflors, when the power of the Mongoux extended 
from the Sea of Amour to Poland and the Euxine : and when there 
was a regular intercourfe, by eftablifhed pofts, throughout this vat 
extent; by means of this, Marco Polo, his uncle, and his father, 
Rubruquis, Carpin, and others, a€tually reached the court of Cam- 
balu, and returned again by paffports from the emperor. It was 
Marco Polo, the firft of modern travellers who brought to Europe 
any confiftent account of this vaft empire—who entered China by 
the north, and returned by fea to Bengal. His route outwards 1 
not eafy to trace, becaufe his defcriptions diverge both to the right 
and to the left; but itis highly probable that he entered China 
nearly by the fame route as Goez did, from Kafhgar ; this wo 
have brought him to Sochieu, or fome other town in the neighbour- 
hood, to reach which he might not have paffed the Great Wall. 
But if this would account for his not mentioning it in the firft 1- 
ftance, it does not folve the difficulty ; for the court of — 
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like that of Kien-long the late emperor, was a Tartar court, fre. 
guently kept in Tartary as well as China; and during the many 
years which he attended Coblai, he muft have been in both. He 
did not bring the name of China to Europe, but Cathai and Mangi 
only, becaufe he obtained thofe appellations alone which were in 
ufe among the 'Tartars ; and it was feveral centuries later, before 
it was known that Cathai and China were the fame. We are 
contending here only for the exiftence of the communication, and 
endeavouring to thew, that in the middle ages it was the fame, or 
fimilar to that of the ancients. But from the time when the Em- 
pire of the Tartars broke into feparate governments, no travellers 
or merchants from Europe dared to attempt the dangers and exac- 
tions which muft have attended them at every ftep, and when the 
progrefs of Mahomedifm, in thefe northern courts, brought on an 
additional fufpicion and hoftility againft every Chriftian who 
fhould have entered their country. 

«* The only attempt in later times, that I am acquainted with, 
is that of Benedi¢t Goez, a Portugueze Jefuit, who left Agra in 
the beginning of 1603, and proceeded by Lahore to Cabul; and 
from Cabul, by way of Balk and Badakfhan, to Cafhgar..” At 
Cafhgar, the caravans from India met thofe which came from 
China ; but fo difficult was it to proceed, that though Goez ob. 
tained the protection of the king of Cafhgar, he did not reach So- 
chieu, the firft city within the wall of China, till the end of the 
year 1605; and at Sochieu he clofed his life and his travels, in 
March 1607, without having obtained permiflion to go up to Pe- 
kin, or join his brethren who were eftablifhed in that capital. 


“ The undertaking of Goez is one of the moft meritorious, and 
his account one of the moft interefting, that is extant; for it is a 
regular journal kept of his progrefs, frecifying every country, and 
every place, through which he paffed. The enumeration of the 
days he travelled is three hundred and ninety, befide fome that we 
cannot afcertain, and exclufive of the delays he met with at various 
ftations. But from him we learn, that Sochieu was the fame fort 
of mart for the caravans of Cafhgar, as Kiachta is for the Ruffians ; 
that it was inhabited half by Chinefe and half by Mahomedans ; 
that the merchants of Cafhgar were admitted into China, and fuf- 
fered to go up to Pekin only under the colour of an embaffy; that 
they brought prefents, which the Chinefe called Tribute, every 
fixth year; that from the time they paft the frontier, the empe- 
ror bore the charge of the embaffy ; and that the articles of com- 
merce brought from Cafhgar, were beautiful flabs of jafper, or va- 
riegated marble, and fomething that appears to be the agate, which 
we know, from Lord Macartney’s account, the Chinefe value fo 
highly at the prefent day. ‘Throughout the whole, the courage, 
perfeverance, addrefs, and patience of Goez, place him in the high- 
eft rank of travellers: he was deferted by all his companions but 
an Armenian boy, of the name of Ifaac; and Ifaac was fo fortu- 
nate as to reach Pekin, from whence he was fent to Magao, where 
X 2 he 
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he obtained a paffage to the Portuguefe fettlements in Malabar, 
Here he gave the accoant of his mafter’s expedition and deceafe; 
and more particularly mentioned the furprize of Goez, in finding 
that Cathai was China, and Cambalu, Pckin.”” P. 494. 


We have now, with mingled pleafure and inftru€tion, gone 
through a volume of wonderful and varied erudition, which 
few {cholars would have had the courage to undertake, and 
fewer ftill would have had the perfevering induftry to execute. 
If, in a work principally occupied in geogréphical and philo- 
Jogical details, elegance of ftyle was not to be attained, thofe 
readers who are properly prepared for this kind of refearch, 
will find that hucid order and perfpicuity are not wanting, 
As_was before obferved, the ground, though Arabian and 
Jadian, produced but few of the flowers fo congenial to the 
climate of Affa, whofe beauties delight, and whofe odours 
refrefh, the weary traveller, But even in the defert, which 
Dr. Vincent has traverfed, there fortunately grows one cele- 
brated and majeftic plant, the PALM, whofe verdure never 
fades, and the a ies branches of that plant, if we miftake 
not, will long encircle the brow of the Ednor of the Periplus 
of the kxythrean Sea. 





Axt. IX. Macphérfon’s Annals of Commerce. 


(Continued from our laft, P. 180.) 


A® naval affairs are clofely connetted with commerce, Mr. 
Maepherfon has noticed the tucceflive alterations in the 
conftruction ot ihipping; and, refpecting the fo mach dif- 
puted form of the long ihips ot the anueuts, as improved by 
the Corinthians, to carry feveral benches ot rowers, he obe 
ferves, as follows. 


** The mature of the. ancient fhips, or gallies, called ¢riremet, 
qnadrircmes, guingueremes, &c. has exereifed the induftry of many 
learned men, who, being gencrally unacquainted with naval affairs, 
have run into fome very grofs abfyrdities. 

** The literal meaning of triremzs feems to be a veffel with three 
@ars, or with three oars oneach fide ; but no fach intepretation is 
admiilible ; becaufe it is known, that in very early times, the 
Phanicians had veilels of fifty oars, in onc.ot which Inachus is 
faid to have arrived in Greece ; and becaufe the ériremes, now firk 
conftruced, or now firft introduced in Greece, by the Corinthians, 
mui have been.veifels fuperior to all that had ever been feen hie 
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«¢ The moft general fuppofition has been, that the Prieses had 
cheee tires ofoars, the tires being perpendicularly above each other, 
ike the three tires of guns in a modern fhip of the firft rate, the 
gaudriremes four tires, and foon. But, admitting (what perhaps 
no'feaman will admit) the poflibility of working three tires of oars 
fo placed, what fhall we fay of forty or fifty tires? And (to fay no- 
thing of Pollux’s bekatoxteres, or fhip of a hundred tires, which is 
furely fabulous) there was certainly a gwadragintaremis, and even, 
according to Pliny, (1. vii. c. 56.) or agreeable to this fuppofi- 
tion, vefiels of forty and fifty decks, of which even the middle one, 
in order to allow fufficient room for the length and fweep, or revo. 
lution of the enormous cars in the infide of the veffel, muft have 
been vaftly higher than the top gallant maft of a modern firft-rate 
thip. 

‘ Another fuppofition has been, that the antient gallies were 
called triremes for having three men to each oar, guadriremes from 
four, and fo on to the higheft rate. In fupport of this hypothefis 
it may be alleged, that the famous quadragintaremis of Ptolemy 
Philopator is ean accounted for by fuppofing fifty oars with forty 
men to each, which thus require two thoufand men ; and a fecond 
fet, or watch, to relieve them, makes four thoufand, the number 
of rowers, which, according to Athenzxus, actually belonged to 
that great floating palace. ‘The ordines remornm railed above cach 
other, frequently mentioned by the Roman writers, are fippofed 
to mean the raifed benches, on which each rower, according to his 
diftance from the fide, was elevated above his next neighbour, 
agreeable to the angle formed by the oar with the forface of the 
Water, 

“ The folution of this Gordian knot appears to have been re. 
ferved for General Melville, Governor General of Greneda, and 
the other ceded iflands, a gentleman, who, by having frequent oc- 
¢afion to crofs the ocean, was enabled to unite nautical knowledge 
with acutenefs of refearch and great claffical reading. He fup2 
pofes, that the antient gallies were very flat in the bottom, and 
that their fides were raifed perpendicular to the height ofonly three 
or four feet from the furface of the water, above which they di- 
verged with an angle of about forty-five degrees, Upon this flo- 
ping wall he places the feats of the rowers, about two fect in 
length, the rows or tires of them being raifed only about fifteen 
inches in perpendicular height above each other*, and the feats, a¢ 


a 





® « 


If we could depend on the text of Orofius, (1. v, ¢. 19.) 
Where he fays, that Antony’s largeft thips, many of which were, 
according to Florus, ofnine tires, but according te Dion Caflius of 
ten tires of oars, were only ten feet above the water, we muft be- 
lieve, thar the tires could not be more than eight or nine inches 
above each other in perpendicular height. But x feet muft furely 
be an erroneous reading for xv or xx, the v or x being loft in tranf= 
*tibing.** 
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well as therow-ports, being arranged in quincunx or checker-wif, 
as the gun-ports of a modern firft-rate fhip. Thus the upper tire 
of oars. in a ¢riremis is only about thirty inches, in a guadriremis 
forty-five inches, and in a quinqueremis fixty inches, in perpendi. 
cular height above the lower tire; while the combination of the 
quincunx arrangement, and the oblique fide gives every rower perfeg 
liberty to act, no one being perpendicularly above his nearett nej 
bour in the tire below him. By thus applying a greater number 
of oars, and the force of a greater number of men, than could pofi. 
bly act in a veflel with upright fides, they greatly increafed the 
velocity or impetus, upon which in naval engagements they placed 
their whole dependence for the fuccefsful performance of all their 
manceuvres, and for bilging their encmy’s veffels with the iron of 
brafen ro/fra affixed to the heads of their own. But it muft be ac. 
knowleged, that the uppermoft oars in gallies of above five rows, 
though vaftly fhort of the length neceflary upon the fuppofition of 
the fides being perpendicular, were ftill too long to be worked with 
much effeét by one man, (nor does it appear that they ever employed 
more than one *) and that the angle they made with the water, being 
about forty-five degrees, muft have produced an effeét fomewhat 
between rowing and paddling, as thefe terms are underftood by 
our modern feamen. 

«© General Melville’s ingenious difcovery is not only clear of 
all the difficulties attending the other hypothefes, but it alfo illuf. 
trates, and is illuftrated by, many paflages in antient writers, 
which are otherways inexplicable. It is further confirmed by an. 
tient fculptures at Rome, by a medallion of Gordian at Naples, and 
by antient paintings at Portici, fome of which, prefenting to view 
the ends of the gallies, exhibit their floping fides with the oars if- 
fuing from them in exact correfpondence with the General’s idea. 
Vol. I. P. 31. 

«© There is a kind of triremis (for I know of mo Greek or La 
tin word for paddles) ufed now, and probably many centuries ago 
in the iflands of the Eaft Indies, which has a number of projecting 
crofs bars or out-riggers, fupporting at proper diftances two long 
feats on each fide parallel to the gunnels ; and the vefiels is driven 
along with great velocity by fix rows of paddlers, two of which 
Git within her fides, and four on the outfide feats over the water. 
They have fometimes three rows on the outfide ofeach gunnel ; 
and thefe may be called, guadriremes.—Qucre, if the Phanicians, 
when in the Indian Ocean in company with Solomon’s fleet, may 
have feen thefe veifels, and, improving upon the multiplied force of 
the paddies, have conttruéted their ¢riremes, fome of which, going 
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* “Tt is evident from the Tattics of Leo (c. 19.) that there 

was but one man to an oar in his veflels, none of which, it 1s 

feem to have had more than two tires of oars,”” 4 
\ 
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might furnifh a model to the Corinthians for, what 
Be cacir Wetsrtioe. A defcription and view of the Indian 
veflels may be fcen in Stecl’s Elements of rigging and Seamanfhi 
See alfoPurchas’s Pilgrimes, Book ii, p. 55. and Voyages to 
Eaft Indies by Stavorinus. Vol. 11. Pp. 306, 421, Note, in the 
Englith tranflation, where the names of guadriremes and trivemes 
are actually applied to the veffels called corrocarros by the natives 
of the Oriental iflands.”’ Vol. II. P. 33. 


This folution ofthe difficulty is indeed extremely ingenious. 
Mr. Macpherfon frequently adverts to the dif{pute, ‘od endea- 
vours to ftrengthen the General’s opinion by a circumftance 
that is recorded to have happenedin a fea fight, during the fiege 
of Acon. A. D. 1199. In oneof thegallies, the Turks got poffef- 
fion of the upper tire of oars, and the Chriftians retained the 
lower tire, fothat they pulled the veffel contrary ways. This, 
the author confiders to be, a clear demonitration that the an. 
cient gallies carried their oars in tires above each other, as al- 
ready defcribed ; he alfo confiders it as the lateft certain notice 
of veffels carrying more than one tire of oars. To us, we 
confefs, this incident is tar from appearing at all conclu- 
five; for, as the ranges of rowers on General Melville’s con. 
firu€tion are not feparated by any partition, it appears impro- 
bable that either the Turkifh or Chriftian feamen fhould have 
been able to employ themfelves in rowing, while their enemies 
were fo clofe at their elbow. We think this fa& proves no- 
thing with refpeét to the antient conftruétion, but rather fhows 
that the gallies of that time (fome of which are faid to have 
carried fitteen hundred hands) were built with two, if not 
three decks, like our modern large fhips; this feems to be in- 
timated by the /oftine/s of their fides, a circumftance Mr. Mac- 
pherfon himfelf mentions. 

Indeed the dire&tions given by the Emperor Leo (A. D. 
947.) in his books of Taétics, that the gallies fhould be of due 
length, and carry two tires of oars, one abeve, and another 
below, feem to refer to this conftruétion. The author ob- 
ferves (Vol. I. P. 270) on this order, that the ancient confiruc- 
sion of the gallies was retained on this reduced feale to the end 
of the twelfth century. Whereas, we apprehend, that this 
was a new conftruétion, and on a greatly enlarged fcale. 

In mentioning the voyage of difcovery fent out by Pharaoh 
Neco, King of Egypt, and which in three years made the firft 
circumnavigation of Africa; Mr. Macpherfon notices their 
flopping at the proper feafon to fow their corn, to repair their 

ips, and to get in their harveft. From this he infers that, 
though Egypt has, in all ages, been ene of the fineft corn 
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countries in the world, neither the Egyptians nor the Pha. 
nicians underftood the method of preferving corn at fea, or of 


reparing bread for long keeping. Vol. I. P. 35. 

‘ This Scbaiiches spell tokens be rather haflily conceived; 
the corn or bread muft have kept at leaft from one feafon to 
the other ; a time fully fufficient to repel the charge of igno. 
rance on that head. As the fleet was probably highly manned, 
for the fake of defence, it feems more likely that the tempo. 
rary fettlements were made becauie they could not carry a 
fufficient quantity for fo tedious a voyage. 

The commercial fpirit of Carthage has infpired Mr. Mac. 
pherfon with great intereft for its fate, and with equal indig. 
nation againft its deftroyers. In mentioning the fucceffes of 
Hannibal in Italy, he indulges in his ufual reflexions. 


«* If Hanno’s party had been-defeated in their envious ob. 
firuétions of Hannibal’s meafures, it is more than probable, that the 
Roman republic would have been extinguifhed ; that portion of the 
inhabitants of the earth, which was afterwards called the Roman 
«world, inftead of a fociety compofed of one tyrant and many mil. 
lions of flaves, would have conitituted many communities of in. 
duftrious farmers, manufa¢turers, merchants, and navigators, con. 
ferring mutual benefits upon each other, while they were enriching 
and polifhing the world: many centuries would have been added 
to the authentic hiftory of a&tive commerce, which would have been 
illuftrated by the genuine records of the Carthaginians, and alfo of 
their Phznician anceftors.’’ Vol. 1. P. 100. 


Mr. Macpherfon is at all times too apt to indulge in decla- 
mation againit any perfon, or community, te which he takes 
adiflike. At the very moment, he allows it to be probable 
that the Illyrians paid, in gold coin, a balance in trade to the 
merchants of Italy (a circumftance which among commercial 
peaple is a proof of a profitable connexion) he informs us that 


‘« The long continuance of brafs money, the grofs violation of 
the proportions between the deuarius and the as, and the adoption 
of foreign denominations for large fums, afford a clear demonftra- 
tion, that hitherto the Seouphins ue fcarcely any intercourfe with 
the more enlightened nations, and that their dealings were on too 
trifling a fcale to be dignified with the name of commerce.”"— 
Vol. 1. P. 102. 


The following quotation may afford fome amufement to 
thofe of our readers who are not converfant in the Roman 
authors. 


** ‘The marriage portions of women may be reckoned a pretty 
good ftaudard of the general wealth of a nation, The Senate of 
7 Rome, 
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Rome, as a mark of their refpect for Scipio, then commanding their 
army in Spain, gave his daughter a portion of 11,000 afles 
{35/. 10s. 5d. fterling): and it was a greater fortune than that 
of Tatia, the daughter of Caefo, whofe portion of 10,000 affes 
{32/. 5s. 10d.) was efteemed very great. Megullia, indeed, 
greatly exceeded both of them, for fhe had 50,000 affes ( 322/. 
18s, 4d.) and in confideration of fuch extraordinary wealth, fhe 
wasfurnamed the Fortune (Dotata). [Valer. Max. L. 1v.¢. 10] 

« The fecond Scipio does not appear to have been luxurious, ava~ 
ricious, nor rich ; for at his death he left only thirty-two pounds 
of filver, and two and an half pounds of gold; a fmall fortune for 
onewho had commanded at the deftraétion and plunder of the richeft 
city in the weftern world.’’ [Sext. Aurel. Victor de viris illuftr. } 

About this time thepay of the Roman foldiers was two oboli 
(about 24d.) a day, of the centurions four oboli, and of the horfe. 
men adrachm, or fix oboli (7}d¢.) In the north part of Italy, 
afterwards called Lombardy, the medimnus (about a bufhel and a 
half) of wheat was fold for four oboli ; barely at half that price ; 
and wine was exchanged for barley, meafure for meafure. Poly~ 
bius, [L. 11. ¢. 15; L. vi. c. 37.] to whom we are indebted 
for thefe rates of pay and priees, by remarking the extraordinary 
cheapnefs in the north part of Italy, fhows us, that provifions were 
then higher in Rome. But though they had coft there even the 
double of thefe prices, a foldier could ftill purchafe a peck and a 
half of wheat with his day’s pay, which of courfe muft be confider. 
ed as very high; or, in other words, the Romans paid the 


deftroyers of mankind at a much higher rate than their feeders,’’ 
Vol. I. P. 110. 


The bias of the author’s mind appears in the conclufion 
ofthis paragraph. In {peaking of a period rather more than 
a century later, (A.C. 19.) Mr. Macpherfon remarks, that 


Virgil, the chief of the Roman poets, had flattered Auguftus 
fo fuccefstully, that, according to his commentator and biographer 
mig he died worth 80,729/. of our modern fterling money.’’ 

ol. 1. P. 1291, 


A ftriking difference-between republican and imperial 

ome is here furely vifible. 4 

The large timber of Mauritania, called Cedrus, with which 
the Romans were fond of furnifhing their houfes, although it 
was fold at an extravagant price, is fuppofed by the author to 
have been mahogany. But we thall prefently fee that his opi- 
tions‘on matters of natural hiflory ts of no importance, 

Although Mr. Macpherfon, fo conftantly declaims on the 
anticommercial f{pirit of the Romans, he evidently contradiéts 
himfelf in the Sollee paflage. 


Y ‘* Alexandria, 
BRIT, CRIT, VOL, XXVII. MARCH, 1806, 
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“ Alexandria, the port at which all the produce and manufge, 
tures of Egypt, and all the goods carried through it, were fhig 
was a large and beautiful city, when it was the capital of the Ma 
codonian kings of Egypt, and thefeat of the Egyptian commerce, 
Being now not only the feat of the Roman government, but 
aifo of a commerce greatly extended by the confumption of th 
Roman werld, and protected by the Roman power, it almof in. 
flantancoufly encreafed to an extent and population, which yielded 
only to the imperial city itfelf, containing, according to Diode. 
ras Siculus, three hundred thoufand tree poople, whence its whok 
population may be fairly fuppofed above a million. It is there. 
fore, chichy from the reign of Augufius, that Alexandria is ent 
tied to the rank of the commercial capital of Mediterranean, or, 
as Steabo exprefles it, was the greatedt emporium of the whole 
world.”’ Vol. I. P. 126. 


This is not the only proof furnifhed by this compilation, of 
the Inpport that commerce received fromthe Romans. The 
author remarks {Vol 1. P. 166.) that the Romans were no 
content with what the fubjecis could abftraét, by a fair com. 
petition, from the commerce of Arabia Felix, and that (pro- 
bably in conlequence of a fyilem of oppreflion, which he 
thinks they might pretend to call a patriouc attention to. the 
conunercsal rights of their fubjecis,) they dellroyed that flow 
rifhing commercial port.‘ 

That the Romans did not raife the merchants to any polit 
importance, as to the legiflature of the flate, we readily 
admit , out we do not hefitate to fay, that their conduét in this 
re{peci was pe tly contenant with the purefl principles ot 
politics. ‘Dhe incompatibility of the charaéiers of fovereiga 
and merchant, as luilrated by Dr. Smith, is acceded to, by 
Mr. Macpherfon, (Vol. Ill. p. 540.) and this, we. think, 
fhould have hindered hun from declaiming fo trequentlyon 
the anticommereial prejudices of the Remans. Indeed; a 
though they confidered the prathice of commerce as beneath 
the dignity of their own gentry, the defruétion of a rival 
port, for the benefit of their fubjetis, muft furely be adinit- 
ted, as a flrong proof of the attention paid by the legiflature 
to commerce. 

We readily agree with Mr. Macpherfon, that an enquity 
whbhethes the anc nf } . ele the art of book-keeping, as pow 
Pp! d tiled, is Pp a fe { i}\ iv ithin tii limit “ of his fubjec {. He ree 
yrets that the luerary works of all che ancient commercial 
tions have perifhe d; and that, of courfe, we are obliged to be 
content with the information to be gathered from the Re maa 
writers. ‘The refult of his lucubrations is thus delivered 
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“¢ It is plain from the works of Cicero and fome other authors, 
that the Romans kept their accounts (rationes) in a book, which 
they called Codex accepti et expenfi (the book of received and paid 
away) which appears to me to have contained the various accounts 
titled with each perfon’s name, called sabule accepti et expenft, 
into which were pofted (relata) from the adverfaria, at leaft 
once a month, the various tranfa¢tions of debit and credit, which 
it was incumbent on every upright accountant to ftate fairly and 

un¢tually, for ‘ as it was bafe to charge what was not juitly 
= fo was it villainous to omit entering what was owing to 
others.’ It was alfo a fufpicious circumftance, if any article was 
allowed to lie in the adver/aria unpofted beyond a proper time, 
The codex (book) containing, as I think, the various tabule or 
sationes (accounts) with their proper names or titles, was carefully 
prepared, and accurately written; andevery tranfaction was duely 
transferred (or poited) in it for perpetual prefervation, that it 
might be produced upon occafions of difpute ; and it was admitted 
as evidence in courts of juftice, where the accounts (tabule) were 
publicly read. In each tabula there were apparently two columns 
or pages; one for the accep‘um (debit), and the other for the ex. 
penfum (credit), as in our modern ledgers. 

The adverfaria were only temporary notes, haftily writtery 
with alterations or blottings; and they were thrown away or de. 
ftroyed, and new ones were begun every month, ‘They were not 
admitted as evidence in the courts *, 

From 





* “ Quemadmodum turpe eft feribere, quod non debeatur ; fic 
improbum eft non referre quod debeas ; eque enim tabula condem. 
hantur, ejus, qui verum non retulit, et ejus, qui falfum perferipfit. 
—Quid eft quod negligenter feribamus adverfaria? quid eft, quod 
diligenter conficiamus tabulas? qua de caufa? Ouia hee funt men- 
frua ; illa funt eterne : hc delentur ftatim ; ille fervantar fanéti: 

#c parvi temporis memoriam; illa perpetuz exiftimationis fidem 
et religionem ampleétuntur : hac funt dejecta ; ille in ordinem con. 
fete. Itaque adverfaria in judicium protulit nemo: codicem 
protulit ; tabulas recitavit.—Cur tamdiu jacet hoc nomen in adver. 
fariis? Quid fi tandem amplius triennium eft? Quomodo, cum 
omnes, qui tabulas conficiunt, menftruas pene rationes in tabulas 
transferant, tu hoc nomen triennium amplius in adverfariis jacere 
pateris ? Utram cetera nomina in codicem accepti et expenfi di- 
gefta habes, an non? Si non, quomodo tabulas conficis? fi etiam, 
quamobrem, cum cetera nominum in ordinem refercbas, hoc no. 
men triennio amplius, quod erat imprimis magnum, in adverfariis 
relinquebas ? Fins Orat. iii. ec. 1, 2, 3.] ‘The whole of 
the oration ought to be perufed, being in defence of Rofcius, (the 
Clebrated ator) for money claimed by Fannius, for which he had 
Z2 not 
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«« From thefe defcriptiens we may almoft prefume to fay, thas 
the adverfaria were what the Romans had in place of our wafte. 
book, or blotter as fome call it, But they were far inferior to 
it in accuracy and authenticity ; and they differed very materially 
from it in not being thought worthy of prefervation. They feem 
to have had nothing equivalent to our journal, which is only a 
different modification of the wafte book, and is even omitted by 
fome book-keepers.—The codex accepti et expenft anfwers to our 
Jedger, and the sabule, with their two pages, or columns * to the 
particular accounts. 





not even raifed an account in his codex accepti et expenft, but pre. 
tended, that he ought to recover it upon the authority of a note 
in his adverfaria ; ‘non habere fe hoc nomen in codice accepti et 
expenfi relatum confitetur; fed in adverfariis patere contendit,’ 
The learned Fr. Hotman, in his commentary on this oration, has 
never once conceived an idea of any refemblance to the modera 
books of accounts. 

‘¢ Aulus Gellius [lib. xiv. c. 2.] gives an account of a caufe 
tried before himfelffor money faid to be owing, but ‘ neque tabu. 
lis neque teftibus ;’ and he alfo notices the want of the chirograph, 
er hand-writing and figning of the tabule. This feems to lead 
to an inquiry, whether the debtor figned the account in the credi. 
tors’ books ; or whether the tabu/e in this cafe may mean a bond: 
{that it does fo we have ourfelves no doubt) for the poverty of the 
Latin language, wherein many very different meanings are ex- 
prefled by the one word tabula, leaves us in obfcurity.”’ 

* «« We might almoft take it for granted from the reafon of the 
thing, that every tabula or account had two pages, or rather 
«columns ; for the books of the ancients were not like ours, which 
are bound together by the inner fides of the leaves, but were long 
rolls containing divifions called pagine, which we call columns. 
But we have apparently the authority of Pliny, [1. ii, c. 7.] who 
fays aliegorically of Fortune, ‘ Huic omnia expenfa, huic omnia 
feruntur accepta ; et in tota ratione mortalium fola utramque pag!- 
nam facit.’ I muft therefore prefume to differ from the | 
Scaliger, who having occafion incidentally to touch upon adver. 
faria, &c,. fuppofes the account of what is given or paid away to 
have been on the face of the paper, and that of what is received, 00 
the back of it ; which would be a very awkward and inconvenient 
arrangement. [Scalinger in Guilandinum, Opufc. P. 48-] 

* In thefe two notes I have given the quotations thus at large, 
contrary to my ufval cuftom, in order to fave trouble to the readety 
and becaufe they are particularly ufeful in illuftrating a very 
rious point of commercial antiquity : and they are felected, as 

, to the purpofe, from a large collection of pailages of Cicero, | 
other authors. To do juftice to the fubjeét, an ample diflertationy 
ot rather a whole volume, ought to be devoted to it.”” 
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‘¢ T believe there is nothing extant, which can inform us, whe- 
ther they raifed accounts for the feveral articles of merchandize in 
their books, or whether each tranfa¢tion was entered in two ac- 
counts ; or, in other words, whether they underftood any thing of 
double entry. 

“ As book-keeping is an art fo effentially neceflary to ¢om- 
merece, and fo fimple in its principles, it cannot be fuppofed, that 
the Phznicians, or indeed any nation carrying on trade, and uh. 
derftanding arithmetic, could be deftitute of it, With the Phx. 
nician colonies it may have fpread into Rhodes, Crete, Thebes in 
Greece, and other places, where they were mixed with the Greeks ; 
and from the Greeks, it is moft probable, that the Romans re- 
ceived it along with the other branches of their knowledge,’’— 
Vol. I. P. 145. 


On this fubje&t, we conceive the author to be totally mif. 
taken, owing to a predifpofition to find what he wifhed; and 
we think that his quotations cannot, without fome degree of 
force, be made to meet his preconceived opinions. That the 
adverfaria were only temporary notes, in the nature of a me. 
morandum book, is evident ; but the codex accepti et expenfi, in 
which the ¢abule accepti et expenfi were made ap Was, as its 
name in our opinion plainly fhows, a cafh-book, pofted, and 
alfo balanced, monthly: the ¢abu/e with their two columns, 
being the whole month’s account of cafh, and a new fet of co- 
lumns, it is likely, were begun every month. The demand 
of Fannius regarded cafh only; and theretore Cicero had no 
occafion to mention any other book, unlefs double entry had 
been prattifed; his filence therefore, in refpe€t to the book 
that other authors call rafronarium, in which the accompts 
(rationes ) of debts were kept, might be admitted as conclu- 
five evidence that the ancients did not ufe double entry, were 
fuch evidence required: but, as the authors of the fixteenth 
century exhibit traces that the method of double entry was 
then in its infancy, at leaft in Europe, it is needlefs to feek 
for any higher antiquity. At the buss time it is abfurd to 
fuppofe, even for a moment, that fome kind of account was 
not kept of the more valuable kinds of merchandize. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Art. X. An Effay on the Principle and Origin of Sovereign 
Power. By a Dignitary of the | French| Church*, Tranj. 
lated from the French, with a Preface and Appendix, 
Svo. 298 pp. 78- Hatchard. 1805, 


A VERY few years have elapfed fince the doétrines of 
this book were as far beyoud the reach of any French. 
man, as the quadrature of the circle, the difcovery of the lon- 
itude, or any queftion which moft completely baffles the 
Thgueiey of man. Melancholy ey has at length tau 
them how to reafon on the fubjeét, and has led them ta pring 
ciples, which they might have found in Englifh writers many 
years ago, had they not been too felf-willed and felf-opinioned 
to adopt the wifdom of any ather people, In the year 1795 
we reviewed an Englifh traétt, in which all the leadi 
principles of this work were clearly laid down, ,and with 
great vigour defended. Nor were they then new in this 
country, Sir Robert Filmer had explained them many years 
hefore; but as he was incapable of contending with fuch an 
antagonift as Locke, it was referved for Mr. J, Whitaker to 
fet the dofirines in their true. light, and deduce. the proper 
confequences from them. In giving a fhort account~of the 
French original of the prefent book}, we lately alluded to 
the work above-mentioned, which the reader .-*) do well 
to compare with it. There is fomething rather curious ia 
the circumflance, that this French book, the work. of an 
ecclefiaflic, has been made Englifh, as we underftand it has, 
by a military man, an officer high in the fervice, who has 
been diitinguifhed before by a publication relative to his own 
profeflion, 3 
The tranflator has accompanied his book with a. preface 
and an appendix, in both of which he ftrongly proves his 
own found knowledge and good principles, We cannot too 
earneftly commend the qualities of heart and underftanding, 
which have produced this work in its Englifh form. After 
fighting the fame queftion through the very. worit times of 
republican fophiftry and infanity, we are glad to hail fuch 





~ =r 


* In the original, ‘ Par un grand Vicaire.’? : 
+ See Brit. Crit. vol. v. p. 413, where an account is 


given of ‘* The Real Origin of Government. By John Whitaker, 
B.D. of Ruan Lanyhorne.”’ 


$ Brit. Crit. vol. xxiv. p. 96, 
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m auxiliary, though late; to fortify the ground which we 
have never feared to defend. A fummary view of the con- 
tents of this work will inform our readers in what form and 
manner the fubjeét of government ts here treated. After a 
hort introduction, of a more general nature, the author pro- 
ceeds to refute the hypothefis, fo favoured by many modern 
writers, of a flate of nature anterior to foctety, and next that 
of a primitive compact. ‘Chefe are placed as matters pre- 
liminary to the work itfelf, which is divided into two parts, 
the firft of four, the fecond of five chapters. Chapter the 
firt takes a general view of the different ftates of nature fup- 
pofed by various authors, of the fyftems of Hobbes, Mon- 
tefquieu, and Rouffeau, with a comparifon of their prin- 
ciples; concluding with fome notice of fuch theologiits as 
have admitted a focial compatt. Chap. II: proves, that thefe 
fytlems are devoid of al} hiflorical fupport. Chapter TH. 
hows, that the hypothelis of a ftate of nature is tmpious and 
contrary to revelation. It oppofes alfo the theory of pub- 
licifts on the origin of property. In the fourth chapter the 
author proceeds*to prove, that thefe fyftems are alfo irrational, 
The oppolite hypothefis being thus difpofed of, the author 
proceeds, in is fecond part, to develope the true fyftem. 
Chapter 1. treats of that mode of government which fs really 
according to nature. Chapter If. explains how political 
focieties were formed; of the union of feveral into one, from 
motives of felf-defence; on the night of oo and other 
matters depending on thofe fubjetis. In chapter IL. we 
ae informed of the true preferving principle of governments, 
and of the change which was effetied in their [piric. by the 
influence of the Chriftian religion. Chapter FV. difcuiles’ 
the right of fovereignty, as arifing from prefcription; and 
the fifth chapter contains the general conclufion af the whole 
argument, 
_ The language of the tranflation is in general good ; . but it, 
isextremely difficult, in fuch a tafk, wholly to avoid the in- 
fection of the original idioms; from which circumflance our 
pnguage is continually in danger of being corrupted. by Gal-., 
licilms. We could mention, perhaps, a few trifling in. 
fances, but the following is the moft remarkable, In, 
P» 106, {peaking of the junétion of feveral focieties, the» 
tranflator ufes the expreflion of their re-anien, and of their: 
being forced to re-unite; which is completely a French exe’ . 
prethon. In Englith, things are not faid to re-unite, unlefe 
they have been united before, and, after a feparation, united 
again, But the French language, abfurdly enough, and con. 
ary to etymology, calls a reunion which takes ne 
4 or 
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for the firft time, as in this inftance; for the focieties here 
{aid to re-unite, are not fuppofed ever to have been unite 
before. Great care fhould be taken to avoid thefe ex, 
preflions, efpecially when they involve abfardity. Thy 
re-place is often introduced, (by iranflators from French 
particularly,) in the fenfe of putting one perfon ir the place 
of another, whereas the force of the particle re imp} 
putting a perfon again into the place he held before. We 
mention thefe things not from a with to cenfure the book 
before us, but from an anxious regard for the purity of ou 
language. 

he appendix which the tranflator has fubjoined is, in faf, 
a collection of notes on the text of his author; feveral of 
which are very ufeful. In note (E) particularly, the fum. 
mary view of the inftances of wife defign perceivable in the 
works of nature, is well oppofed to the abfurdities of atheifn, 
and proves an attention to fuch enquiries highly honourable 
to. aman engaged in fo aétive a profeilion as that of a 
military life. In note (I) we find a fimilar fketch of the 
leading evidences of Chriflianity ; and in note (M) are traced 
the charaéters of Hobbes, and the other authors principally 
oppofed in this work. As a {pecimen of the original infor. 
mation communicated by the ingenious tran {lator, we thall 
infert a paflage from his preface, where he gives .a view of 
the prefent fyftem of education in France. It is extremely 
curious, and well deferves confideration, as to the effetis t 
is likely to produce with refpeét to this nation, 


«« The prefent fyftem of public education in France, did not 
efcape the attention of the tranflator of thefe fhects, when he 
vifited that country, at the clofe of the fhort-lived peace. The 
celebrated Cuvier, and Fourcray, gave in plans conceived and 
drawn up, on a liberal and enlarged fcale. Buonaparté whois 
himfelf deficient in every branch of belles lettres, and clafieal 
knowledge, and is converfant in p/aix, but not in ab/ru/e mathe. 
matics, drew his pen through the whole of this well-digefted 
fyftem of education laid before him. He direéted, that in each 
of the fix claffes of which the Polytechnic /chools are ed, one 
eafy Latin,author, the common rules of arithmetic, and plain ma 
thematics, oly, fhould be taught. He direéted that the libraries 
of the fchools fhould contain, on/y, the mathematical, and poli 
tical works of the Fefuits. This barbarous decree will throw ° 
back the French nation a whole century in fcientific knowledge 
in claffical acquirements, and in polite literature. Many age 
may revolve before France may again produce fuch authors a) 
Des Caries, Montefquien, D’ Agueffean, D’ Alembert, Vi 
Reafian, Diderot, Raynal, Hebvetins, Malebranche, Bayle Fal 
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Thomas, Mably, c. Fe. Thele Polytechnit febools are caleviated 
to render the nation completely military, to infafe into the mind 
a knowledge of diplomatic finefle, and to be a means, in the 
hands of the ufurper, of arriving at univerfal empire, Thefe 
{chools are literally, in appearance, fo many military barracks, 
Every thing carries a martial afpect. The exercifes, habits, and 
converfation of the.youths, are peels military. The fcholars, 
or rather recruits, are infpired with a hatred and contempt for all 
other nations. They ate taught to think Buonaparté the firit of 
chara¢ters, ancient or modern; and that France has a right to 
univerfal dominion. ‘They are particularly inftruéted to deem 
the Englith, faithiefs, tyrannical, and arbitrary ; and that France 
is deftined to liberate the world from their infolent and over. 
bearing fway. Manners and morals are but little attended to. 
All polifh, and urbanity of demeanour are defpifed as weaknefles 
of chara¢ter, and a favage roughnefs diftinguifhes the unfortunate 
youth, whofe real happinefs is thus facrificed to the views of un. 
bounded ambition. ‘The central fchools are intended to cherith a 
fimilar {pirit in the minds of the lower order. The united object 
of both inftitutions is, to have, at all times, ready for a@ion, a 
difciplined army infpired with deep-rooted prejudices, and of dif 
pofitions inimical to all mankind, and pre-eminently hoftile to the 
Englifo nation.’” P. xxxii 


This tranflator dedicates, as Mr. Reeves did on another 
occalion, to the good fenfe of the Englifh nation; and he 
trufts that, under the influence of that good fenfe, this book 
will lay afleep for ever the dottrine of the Majefly of the Peo- 
ple: ot which he very properly fays, that, if the pers rightly 
underftood it, they ‘* would rejeét it with abhorrence, as 
deftru€tive of their welfare and happinefs.”’ Our truft is, 
that the good fenfe of the Englifh nation had long before 
feen the pernicious tendency of that doétrine, and had ac- 
cordingly rejeéted it with abhorrence. 
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Art. 11. Monody to the Memory of the Right Honourable Wil. 
on Pitt: inferibed to his Jurviving Friends, 4to. 18 Stocke 
* 1806, 


Though this monody is anonymous, it betrays the hand of an 
able and experienced writer; and we rather wonder that any Pere 
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fon who writes fo well, and on fo a good a fubje@, thould with. 
hold his name. It is formed on the claflical model of the Epitaph 
of Bion, afcribed to Mofchus, being divided into portions by a 
recurring ftrain, like that poet's 


Apyets LineAsweed +H wrmbees, apyets Moicas. 


The poem contains a fketch of the moft remarkable periods of 
Mr. Pitt’s public life. The lait fatal effort, when his great plan 
for the liberation of Europe was fruftrated by folly and treachery, 


and when the fufferings of his mind brought to a crifis the mala. 
dies of his body, is thus defcribed : 


‘* Refound, my Mufe, refound the fong of woe ! 
When Britain weeps, fhe bids thy forrows flow, 
Not Britain’s friend alone, his mighty mind 
Grafps ampler hopes, the freedom of mankind, 
Afpires to curb the Gallic tyrant’s fway, 

And from his fell ambition wreit the prey. 
At Pict’s infpiring call fee myriads pour 
From Ruffian climes and Scandindvia’s thore! 
Whilft in the front of danger Auftria ftands, 
And calls her brave, but ill-direcéted, bands. 


‘¢ But ah! the dread misfortunes that befell 
Loft Europe’s caufe, what tongue, what pen can tell? 
When by weak councils, recreant chiefs, betrayed, 
Unhappy Auftria faw her glory fade, 
When, to: the foeman’s wiles compell’d to yield, 
Roffia’s brave monarch forrowing left the field, 
While Britain, recklefs of th” impending blow, 
Still braves the menace of a victor foe. 

** Not from thy error*, Pitt! the fource arofe 
That deluged Europe with a world of woes; 
Of wavering councils or a treacherous chief, 
Not thine the guilt,—but thine (alas) the grief 
‘Thy hopes thus blafted, thy great purpofe crofs’d, 
Germania ravaged, Europe’s freedom lott ; 
All, all, confpired to fix th’ envenomed dart, 
Which rankling deep, confumed thy feeling heart.’ P. 13. 


Though we have hitherto had twenty pens employed in praife 
of Nelfon for one who has celebrated Pitt, we hope, that the ¢x- 
ample of this poet will call forth other writers to pay a debt no 
lefs due in this inftance than in the other. Never, perhaps, did 
fo thort a {pace terminate three lives of fuch vaft public conte. 
gv ace as thofe of Nelfon, Pitt, and Cornwallis, 


——,, 





* “ The treaties and other papers produced feem to juftify this 
opinion; but the author does not prefume to anticipate the deci- 


fion of Parliament.’’ 
ARTs 
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Aer. 12. The Fight off Trafalgar. A Defcriptive Poem. 
George Davies Harley, Comedian, late of the Theatre. Royal 
Covent Garden, and now of the Theatres Birmingham, Sheffield, 
tfc, &fce. Author of Poems, Ballad Stories, Holyhead Sonnets, 
ive, Fe, 4to. 24 pp. as, Longman, Hurt, &e. &c. 
1806. 

With the ‘warmeft defire to give credit to the effufions of 
every mufe on fo glorious a fubject as the Fight off Trafalgar, 
we cannot beftow ‘on this author any higher praife than that of 
good intention, ._Mr. Harley has, if we recollect rightly, on 
other occafions, appeared to more advantage as a poet. In the 
refent inftance, his lines are often harfh nd untuneable, his meta- 
phors broken and confufed, and his language bombaft. ‘Take, 
as an inftance of the laft mentioned qualities, the ftanza which 
he has chofen for his motto, and which, it feems, was compofed 
too late to take its ftation in the poem, 


“ Coincidence, length’ning the HrRo’s career, 

Wove the ftorm of the Fight, for the pall of his Bien: 

Bright the morn, like his day of renown on the feas, 

Till regret became clam’rous,, burd’ning the breeze; 

‘The grief of the fkies, as refponfive of ours, 

Moan’d in thunder ..,, and anfwer'd earth’s forrows in fhow’ts: 

’Twas the prroes of the HeAv’ns!....to Britons moft dear, 

To hallow the laurel, we wet with a tear 
For the fight off Trafalgar.” 


If the author underftands thefe lines, he has greatly the advan. 
tage of us. The fifth ftanza, (which he fays was originally.in. 
tended for the motto,) is fomewhat more intelligible, but not lefs 
bombaftical. We fhould be happy to balance thefe by quoting a 
fpirited and unexceptionable ftanza ; but “* profefus grandia turget"* 
is too juftly applicable to the whole, 


Art. 13. Poems on feveral Occafions, by Charles Cranford, Efqe 
1zmo. 2 Vols. Becket. 1805. ) 


The whole of the firft of thefe volumes is occupied by a didaétic 
poem, called the Chriftian, in fix books, the object of which is 
to demonftrate both the truth and beneficial effects of Chriftianity, 
in oppofition to the vanity and imperfeétion of philofophy. Some 
excellent remarks on Chriftianity are prefixed, and the poem cons 
tains a great many fpirited paffages. 

Our limits will only permit us ‘to give an extraét from the 
fmaller pieces of the fecond volume. 


THE JASMIN, 

Addreffed to a Young Lady going into a Nunnery. 
** Go, flow’r, more beauteous than the faireft rofe, 
The motley’d pink, or any flower that blows, 
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Goy and attempt to deck that fragrant breatt, 
Where num’rous graces, nam’rous virtues reft, 
There die not inftant, wither’d through oom, 
'To find its hue is of a purer white ; 
But fay, when thou ari feen in honour chere,, 
Thou art a little emblem of my fair: 
Say that her bloom is like thy fragrance fweet, 
Her form, like thine, moft elegantly neat. 
And tell her, too, that the refembles thee, 
In meeknefs and in gentle modefty ; 
In eafy grace, and chafte fimplicity. 

_ "Then die to teach hee how foon beauty flies, 
It buds, it blooms, and in a day it dies. 
That from her lover’s fight no more retir’d, 
In ufelefs grace the fcorns to be admir’d, 
No more like thee fome lonely ruin near, 
She gives her fragrance to the unthankful air.”* 


Art..14. Poetical Amufements in the penny of Life, conpifing 
of various Pieces in Verfe, Serious, Theatrical, aan 
and Mifcellaneous. By William Meyler. 8v0, 6s. Long. 
man. 1806. 


This author tells us he was diftinguifhed by the reward 
(which he thought as great an honour as ever kings could confer) 
‘offeveral myrtle wreaths, for verfes approved by the Society in. 
ftituted by Lady Miller, at Bath Eafton villa, he adds, what 
we do rot admit as an excufe for hafte and inaccuracy, that the 

part was fini/ed at one fitting. They are very various 
in their fubjects, and neceffarily of various merit in their ee. 
ptt The following fpecimen is as good as any. 


On a Watch, 


¢¢ Proud man, inftruction timely catch 
From this {mall inftrument, a watch; 
Obferve how fwiftly moments pafs, 

That life is brittle as the glafs. 

That ‘all thy {prings and chains are frail, 
Prone oft to vary, apt to fail; : 
That all thy movements foon fhall ftand, 
Till touch’d by one great maker’s hand ; 
Whofe power will give, all nature feels, 
Perpetual motion to thy wheels,”* 





Ant. 15. Raphael, or the Pupil of Nature. By Edward Weiter. 
somo, 2 Vols. For the Author. 1805, 


We do not like to difcourage a poetical attempt, the fubjett of 
which is well conceived, extended as far an two veNee 
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But, in this cafe, it feems that the author would have afted more 


Apdicioully, and with better chance of being read, if he had con. 


tracted himfelf within narrower limits, taken longer time ta 

and polith his verfification. The poem, as it is, abounds 
with feeble lines and feebler expletives; do, did, and, for, and fimi. 
lar monofyllables occur perpetually to the weakening of the fenfe 
intended to be expreffed, 


‘¢ 'Then with his pencil fhades, for he did fear, 
And think it tolerably juft portrayed. 
Refrefhment if to be you are inclined. 

And blefs’d the ready power of his art.’ 


Yet it is but juftice to acknowledge, that fome very harmo. 
nious lines are to be found; and, on the whole, the reader will 
not be difpleafed with the perufal of thefe volumes. He mutt-not 
indeed contraft them with the Minftrel, though not altogether un. 
like in the defign, but he fairly may with a very great number 
which monthly and daily iffue from the prefs, 


Ant. 16. Maurice, the Ruflic; and other Poems. By Henry 
Summerfett, 1270. 111 pp. 48. Longman, Hurft, &c, &c. 
1805. . 

In a preface to this volume of poems, the author informs ys, 
that he is * an uneducated man,’’ and feems to reft his hopes of 
fame on the fuccefs of Chatterton, Burns, and Bloomfield. It is 
no difparagement to his talents to fay, he is not likely to rival 
the leaft of thofe diftinguifhed felf-taught poets: yet his att 
are well worthy of encouragement. Unluckily the poem which 
is placed firft in the book, is one of the worft, both in its compo. 
fition and its tendency. ‘The pity which it tends to excité is, 
under all the circumftances, ill placed; and the attempt to render 
the profeflion of a foldier odious, cannot be deemed patriotic at 
the prefent crifis. In the principal poem, called ‘* Maurice, the 
Raftic,’’ the progrefs of a youthful genius (perhaps the author 
himfelf) is deferibed, and the feveral fubje¢ts which ftrike his 
fancy, enumerated. It has fome beauties, but more defeéts. 
We greatly prefer “* The Benighted Page,’’ and fome of the fmal. 
ler poems, particularly that on Melancholy, which we are con- 
cerned that our limits will not permit us to extraét. The fol- 
lowing fhort poem will, however, give our readers a favourable 
ampreflion of the author’s ftyle and manner. 


Love's VICTORY. 


«© Soft as a Cherub’s earlieft {mile, 
Ol Venus! is thy rofy Boy; 

When all his a are turn’d from guile, 
And idly bangs bis quiver’d toy ; 
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He frolics with the flying hours, 

Binding their locks with dewy flowers. 

But when fome mortal Nymph appears, 

With warlike pomp his bow he rears, 
Britk lightnings fill his eye ;— 
He {} Outs aloud > QO! Vi iciOry ! 

Then fpreads his pinions to the wind, 

And leaves the wearied Airs behind; 

Purfues, o’ertakes, fecures his prey, 

And be Ars be mangled heart away, 

Regardicis of each plaint and figh, 

W hile mountains echo, diary igo AST 


Upon the whole, we fee no reafon to difcourage this inexperi. 
enc 1, and probably juvenile, poet; but recommend, that in tuture, 
what he, according to his own avowal, ‘* writes in hafte,’’ thould 
be corrected and publifhed ** at leifure.’’ 


MEDICINE. 


ART. 17. Cow-Pox Inoculation no Security again A Small. Pox 
I nfe& ic Me By William Rowley, M.D. To w hich a rre added 
the Mo. tes of frza ting the be: fil ly BOW Difea les pro duced jrom Co We 
Pox. Expla we £wo col ured C pper- pi late Engravings, and 
440 dreadful Cafes of Small. Pox » after Vaccination, as Cow-Pox 


Mange, C Yorv- Pox Ulcer rsy ise. With the Author's certain, ex 
perience am and fu: ce[sful Mode of inoculating for the Small-Pox. 
Svo. 125 pp. Price 3s. Harris. 1805. 


This very extraordinary producti on, in which the author af. 
fects to treat the practice of vaccine inoculation with the greateft 
contempt, is degraded by the admiffion of two engravings, repre- 
fenting children affected with foul ulcers, pretended to be occafion- 
ed by the cow-pox. But the author cannot be ignorant, that 
every medical practitione r might give hiftories, and delineations of 
perfons of all ages, affected with ulcers, more foul and loathfome, 
than thofe he has feleéted, occurrin g after fmall-pox, chicken-poxy 
meafles, fcarlatina, &c. and that fach ulcers not unfrequently oc- 
cur, even where the parties have ne ver had any of thefe complaints. 
it feems, therefore, fair to conclude, that, when they do happen t9 
take place, after a pert n has had any eruptive tever, they 
were not occafioned by t he fever; or at he moit, that the fever 


only et in motion } humours pre-exif bing in the conftitution. 


’ . ‘ } ~ * 

Thar ulce s, to which the author may affix ail the hard names he 
. E - . } - 

ean recolleet, may have occurred in P rfons who have had the 
cow - POX, will not be wondered at when it is confidered tl at more 


than half a miilio rot pertons have received that difeafe bs inocu. 


i 
lation in this Country within thefe eV eC! } yours. . b ul tor the  reft, 
L 
tne 
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the author of this production writes with fach fpleen and rancour, 
and his accounts wor fo manifettly overcharged and exag rgerated, that 
they mutt defeat the end for which they are publithed. No perfor 
of evel » the leatt liberaliev of €entiment will believe, that the whole 
col lege of phy fician Sy and the colle xe of furgeons, with the exce )- 
tion of one gen itleman only ’ as far as we know . in each body , would 
give their ungwalified fanction to the practice of vaccination, if it 
had proved 1 injurious to only one tenth part of the number of per. 
fons here faid to have fatter ed from it. The truth is, every 
month, week, and even day, bring additional proofs of the perfe et 
fafety of the cow-pox, an .d of its efficiency in fecuring the conititu. 
tions of thofe who pafs properly th trough the difeafe, from the in. 
eclio snof the {mall- pox. 

Some advantages may, however, ultimately refult, even from 
fo virulent and illiberal an attack. . it will put thofe who are 
in the practice ef inoculating the cow-pox, on their guard; 
make them cautious in taking the infecting matter in a proper 
ftage of the complaint; in w atching the progrefs of the difeafe, 

and in taking care not to pronounce a patient fafe from the infec. 
tion of the {mall-pox, until they are pe rtectly fatisfied they have 
pe ified thy ough the cow -PpOX. Should i if produce this eft “et, then 
che author, however far from his intention, will approve himfelf 
one of the mott ufeful friends to vaccination, and, thereby, in the 
fame degree, a benefactor to the whole human race, 


Arr. 18. lxoe ulation for th Sal Pox vindicate: t, ana ifs Jupe- 
rice Lb fheacy and yyety Lé the Practice of Vaccination clearlp 
proved. by Georg: Lip/comd, Surgeon. S8VO. 44 pp. Price 
as. G. Robinfon. 1805. 


With a very different fpirit from that fhown by Dr. Rowley, 
the writer of this fmall tract calls the attention of the public to 
to the fubje€t. If the practice of vaccination has, on the one hand, 
been calumniated, the patrons of the practice were certainly too 
pres ipitate , in deciding on its merits. They even ventured to de- 

cide on points which could not be determined, until after a lapfe of 
more years than have perhaps even now pafled, fince it was firtt 
introduced. We mean the abfolute, and perfect fecurity it offered, 
that the fubjects of it thould not at any tuthre period be fufcep- 
tible of receiving the infection of the fimall-pox ; or that the feeds 
of future difeafe may not be introduced into the conttitution, with 
th matter of the COW ~pOXx. Some inftances the writer ot this 

tract gives, of perfons who after 1 difputably paling through the 
toW-DpOX have taken the finall-pox > ali lone of a child, in which 
fuch extenfive fu ippurations took place, ap} arently from "the irrita« 
tion of the cow. pox matter, as ultimately extinguished its life, 

But the writer aware, perhaps, that fimilar accidents have occured 
after inoculation witb final iL pox matter, only makes ufe of thefe 
Cales 
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cafes to fhow we have not yet fufficient proof of the fuperiority of 
vaccine over variolous inoculation, totally to abandon the latter, 
which from the great improvements lately introduced into the 
mode of conducting it, is become as innocent as the cow-pox js 
fuppofed to be, and more certain in its prophylactic power than 
the cow-pox can, at prefent, be proved tobe. ‘The author is par. 
ticularly difpleafed with the patrons of vaccinatien for mifrepre. 
fenting the danger of the f{mall-pox, and has laboured to fhow, that 
the mortality from that difeafe is not nearly fo great as it is re. 
prefented. But though he is zealous in defending the fuperior ad. 
vantage of variolous over vaccine inoculation, yet he carefully 
avoids ufing offenfive language. He would not, it is probable, be 
averfe to compromifing the matter, and if the vaccinators would 
leave off infulting the variolators, in the provoking manner they 
are too much accuftomed to, and fuffer families to adopt the one 
difeafe, or the other, at their difcretion, they would, we believe, 
hear no more of his objections to their practice. For our parts, 
who are naturally lovers of peace, knowing that conquerors rarely 
get any real advantage by their victories, we fincerely recommenda 
truce, at the leaft ; between them, and that they fhould ceafe to black. 
en each other in the unchriftian manner they have lately employed, 
They will find that the queftion, whether the cow-pox 1s a fecu- 
rity againft the infection of the fmall-pox, the principal fubjett of 
their contention, will ultimately be decided ina manner that can 
admit of no controverfy ; as well as the other queftion, whether any 
new difeafe may be introduced into the conftitution by the cow. 

x. For as, in addition to half a million of perfons who have al. 
ready pafled through the difeafe, feveral thoufands are vaccinated 
every year, fhould it prove defeétive as a fecurity, or injurious by 
contaminating the juices, the viétims to it muft in a very few 
more years be fo numerous, as ne longer to be concealed ; and the 
cow-pox will, in that cafe, be as much, and as generally fhunned 
and detefted, as it is at prefent followed and commended. 


Arr. 19. A Joort D. tail of fom P Circumfances conneBed with 
b accine Inoculation, avhich lately occurred im this Neighbourko od § 
with a few relative Remarks. By R. Duxniag, Surgeon. 11M0e 


42 ppe Price ts. Gd. Murray. 1805. 


Mr. Dunning, who has ever been a zealous champion in favour 
of the cow-pox, has now to relate the hiftory of a cafe of {mall- 

x occurring in one of his patients two years after fhe had gone 
through the cow-pox. ‘The {mall pox was of a very favourable 
kind, but diftinct enough to be clearly afcertained, That fuch a 
circumftance fhould occur excites in him no furprife, and occafions 
no alteration in his fentiments as to the prophylatic power of the 
cow-pox. Weought not to expect more from it, than from the fmall- 
pox, which he has feen occur twice in the fame fubjec&t. ‘The fame 
cafe is related by Mr. Geldfon, but witha very different commen- 
tarye 
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tary. For our part, we think a few folitary cafes of this kind, out 
sf the vaft multitude in which the patients have been kept fafe 
from the infeétion of the {mall-pox by vaccination, ought not to 
excite alarm, nor to difcredit the praétice. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Air. 20. Memeirs of C. M. Talleyrand de Pevigord, one of Be. 


naparte’s principal Secretaries of State, his Grand Chamberlain, 
and Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour, Ex-Bifbop of Autun, 
Ex.Abbé of Celles and of St. Dennis, Sc. containing the Par- 
ticulars of his private and public Life, in his Intrigues in Bon. 
doirs, as well as in Cabinets. By the Author of the Revo-~ 
lutionary Plutarch, 2 Vols. 12mo. 12s. Murray. 1805. 


The life ofa revolutionary Frenchman contains always many things 
too atrocious to find general belief in England. ‘This is certainly 
the cafe with the prefent life of Talleyrand, the chief objections 
to which, that we have heard alledged, have arifen from this 
fource. Yet the author regularly quotes his authorities, which 
may doubtlefs be appreciated by thofe who are converfant in the 
French publications of that period. Some very curious letters of 
Talleyrand, particularly during his miffion to England, with 
Chauvelin, are taken from a work entitled, ‘ La Correfpondence 
d'infames Emignés,’’ which is in feveral volumes. ‘The picture 
given of the Englhifh patriots, as they called themfelves, of that 
time, that is the members of correfponding focieties, &c. is, we 
doubt not; very accurate. ‘* Of fifty the mo popular patriots, 
the oracles of newfpapers, the toafts of taverns, and the heroes of 
clubs, who have waited on me, or whom I have met elfewhere, 
there was not one who did not begin his converfation with re- 
lating his difintereftednefs, praifing his great zeal, and extolling 
his great fervices in the caufe of liberty, but who did not alfo 
fnifh by announcing his great loffes, and demanding great fums of 
money. From what I comprehend of the reports of my fubal- 
tern agents, the fpirit of avarice and corruption is very general 
among the inferior claffes of the Englith patriots; either becaute 
they really are beggars, and for want ot another, have made 
liberty their trade, or on account of their innate and national 
thir for gaing even in the nobleft undertaking, or for the moft gen 
herous achievements.’’ Vol. I. p-. 256. 

He then complains, almoft equally, of the Englith minfifters, 
and of the oppofition members, for their coldnefs, referve, and 
diftance, 

The author of this, and other fimilar works, is, we underftand, 
a ripetlable emigrant, who attcits many of the circumftane 5 
which he refates, on his own knowledge. See our account of 
Lage vOlutionary Plutarch, Brit, Crit. vol. xxiii, 259, and 

+ 332. 


Z ArT, 
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DIVINITY. 


Arr. 21. The Reality of the Powder Plot vindicated from fome 
recent Mifreprefentati WS» A Sermon preached be fe re the U ni- 
werfity of On ford at St. Mary’s, On Tuefday, Now, . 1805, 
By Ralph Churtan, M. A. Archdeacon of St. David's, KeGor of 
Middleton Cheney, and late Fellow of Brazen Noje Cellege, 

gto. 29 pp. 1s. Od. Rivingtons and White. 1806, 


ii 
> 


One of the moft acute advocates for Popery of modern’ times, 
Dr. Milner, who wrote the Hiftory of Winchetter, having at. 
t mpted, as this writer fays, ‘ to diftort what he could not 
deny, robbing the atrocious machination (of the Powder-Plot) ef 
hilf its horror, and God eur deliverer of half his praife "it iy 
the object of the prefent difcourfe to reeftablith the authenticity 

‘of the common account, and f{pecify fome of the providential cir. 
eumftances, which attended the difcovery of the plot. It has 
been the conftant behef of Catholies,’’ fay s Dr. Milner, ‘© that 
the Secretary Cecil fecretly excited and direded that moft infernal 
confpiracy called the Gunpowder Plot.’’ ‘To this Mr. Churton 
replies, that, “if they do fo believe, it is not only without, 
but againft all evidence.”’ He then goes into a part of that 
evidence, and thows the futility of thofe allegations of former 
writers, which tended to throw any part of the blame on Cecil. 
He dwells, with propriety, on the narrative called ‘* Gunpowder 


, 


"Freafon,’’ originally printed in 1605, and faid by Speed to have 


be on written by the Earl of Northampton, then Lord Privy Seal: 
which in 1679 was reprinted by Bp. Barlow, who had enquired 
m ft affiduoufly into the queftion, and prefixed a very valuable 
peeface. A narrative fo authenticated, written originally 
‘€ while the examinations were going on, by one whofe office 
required his continual attendance in court,’’ publifhed only afew 
weeks after, and confirmed by the ftricteft fubfequent enquifits, 18 
not furely to be invalidated by the furmifes of two or three eb- 
{cure writers; and the intercfted opinion of Roman Catholics. 
At is fomething that they are now heartily afhamed of a plot, 
the favage ATTOK ity and b irbarity of which mi cht have made if 
incredible, had not the madacre of St. Bartholomew’s day, and 
other fimilar cbullitions of their pious zeal attvally taken 
place, and been appro: ed and fanétioned by their infallible Head. 
But it isnot fo to be got rid of, and this Sermon will remain 
among the important tcttimonigs to the fhameful truth. 

The teftimony againit Dr, Milner’s hiftory, which concludes 
the lait note to this Sermon, demands attention. ‘I haye cer- 
tainly mot read,’’ favs the author, ‘* the whole of the Hittory of 
Winchefter, nor of the Letter to a Prebendary ; but, as far @ 
my evemina bs gone {and it has not been confined folely 10 


the fubje2 of the Powder Plot) J da aver that, norwithtianane 
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the fpecious thew of notes and quotations, there is fearcely a 
fingle fact advanced by Dr. Milner that is not anfwirly Pated, nme 
fupported, or untrue.” 


Ant. 22. An Affeionate Addrefs to the Parifhioners of Black- 
burne, on the Inftitution and Ob/ervance of the Sabbath: publifbed 
for the Benefit of the Sunday Schools in Blackburne. By Thomas 
‘Starkie, M.A. Vicar of Blackburne, and late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 8v0. 23 pp. 18. Blackburne, 
printed. 1805. 


A plain, clear, and fenfible addrefs, the motives for printing 
which are thas expreffed in a fhort advertifement to the reader. 

« Ina parifh which is fo extenfive and populous, that a final] 
part only of its inhabitants can be benefited by a difcourfe from 
the pulpit, or by perfonal conference with their parochial minifter, 
the prefs becomes the only channel through which he can convey 
intration to his parifhioners atlarge. ‘To a perfuafion that this 
method of inftruction, under the circumftances above-mentioned, 
is in fome meafure a duty which a minifter owes to his pa- 
rifhioners, the following addrefs muft be imputed. The fubjeét 
ef it being of the very firft importance to man and Chriftianity, 
requires no apology.’’ 

The addrefs is not in the form of a fermon, and, therefore, has 
no text, but is in truth an excellent difcourfe on the Sabbarh, 
The author gives the hiftory of its appointment, the fanétification 
ofit by our Saviour, the change of the day by his apoftles, the 
civil and religious advantages it produces, the evils which would. 
enfue on the negleé or abolition of it, the good effeéts of the focial 
worfhip then celebrated ; and, finally, the nature and extent of 
the reft to be obferved upon it. ‘The following note on Sunday 
fchools, for the judicious diftin€tions it lays down, deferves to be 
tranfcribed. 

“ There are perfons who have religious fcruples about teaching 
Sunday {chools, from a notion that fuch employment is the fame 
or fimilar to that in which they are daily engaged. Such well- 
meaning perfons feem not to confider, that the tafk of teaching 
the poor, is not only an aét of very great charity, but, in one 
fenfe, of neceflity alfo; for if the poor are not inftruéted on the 
Lord's day, the greater part of them mutt remain without any 
inftruction at all. This objection indeed feems to have foine 
weight, where writing and arithmetic form a part of inftraétion 
in Sunday fchools. ‘Che advantages to be derived from theic 
branches of education, being entirely of a temporal and worid.y 
nature, appear to be foreign to the defign of thefe fchools, which 
's$0 communicate to the poor the bleffings of the Gofpel, by qua. 
lifving them to read and underftand it, and to imprefs on their 
tender minds the great truths and duties of Chriftianity, by the 
Precepts and examples of their teachers, and by their own per. 


Sonal attendance on the public worfhip of the Sabbath.’’ P. 21. 
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This addrefs deferves to be circulated beyond the diftrict for 
which it was written. At the end, is a very ufeful and well, 
felected lift of tras, difperfed by the Society for promoting 
Chriftian Knowledge, with their prices fingle and per hundred, 
to facilitate the dittribution of them. 


Art. 23. An Anfwer to fome Pleas in favour of Idolatry and 
Indulgences in the Romifh Church. Addreffed to the Friends of 
the Proteftant Faith. By the Rev. R. B. Nicholls, LL.B, 
Reor of Stoney Stratton, Leiceferfbire, and Dean of Middleham, 
in Yorkjhire. 8vo. 36 pp. 1s. Hatchard. 1806, 


There are a few ftriking faéts which, in the judgment of reafon 
and unperverted faith, condemn the Church of Rome as idolatrons 
and corrupt, which proteftants ought always to keep in mind, 
‘They are diligently kept out of fight by the modern friends to 
that Church, and fome laymen within its pale are perhaps per. 
fuaded that they are reformed or given up; but the unchangeable 
nature of their fyftem ts occafionally contefled by the prietts, and 
cannot peflibly be doubted, by refleéting proteftants, fo long as 
the infallibility either of popes or councils, or of both together, 
is defended. How can the decrees or decifions of infallible autho. 
rities, be altered or amended ? 

Mr. Nickolls has put together, in a manner very ufeful to un. 
learned proteftants, fome of the moft convincing particulars, which 
prove that idolatry and that corruption. ‘The tract is not con. 
troverfial, but memorial; and though it is faid, in the author's 
poftfcript, to have been drawn up before a late decifion of par- 
liament, it is no further connected with that particular queftion, 
than Sir Richard Steele’s ‘Account of the Roman Catholic 
Religion throughout the World,’’ Bifhop T. Barlow's “ Dif. 
courfe concerning the Laws, ecclefiaftical and civil, made againtt 
Heretics, and approved by the Church of Rome,’’ and various 
ether books and tra¢ts which are, or ought to be, at all timesia 
the hands of all Englith Proteftants. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 24. 4 Letter toa Friend, Occafioned by the Death of tht 
Right Honourable William Pitt. Svo. 24 pp. 13. Hatchard. 
1806. 


The talents and the virtues of the illuftrious ftatefman whom 
we have loi, thaugh mentioned with refpect in this letter, d0 
not form the chief topic of its pious and well-intentioned authos- 
His object is to place in a ftriking point of view thote awful c6n- 
fiderations which arife from the melancholy event. He fuppoles, 
wath the greateit probability, ‘+ that che immortal fpirit, whea 


feparated 
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feparated from the body, neither finks into a flate of temporary 
flumber, nor lofes the remembrance of the tranfactions of ante- 
cedent life.’’ He then adverts to ‘*fome of the enlarged and 
corrected views, now (as he deems) prefent to that mind by which 
the meafures of thefe kingdoms were fo long fuperintended,’’ 

Firft, he confiders ‘‘ the difembodied fpirit as enabled to efti- 
mate aright the difference between things temporal and things 
eternal,’ This difference, he prefumes, muft be peculiarly 
ftriking to a perfon fo endowed and fo circumftanced as the late 
minifter. 

In the next place, all the extraordinary events lately witneffed 
on earth will appear to be parts of the general plan, and links in 
the great chain of Providence. This fodtrine is ably ftated and 
enforced. 

The condu& of individuals alfo, who have been concerned in 
great political tranfactions, muft now appear in a different and far 
jutter light. His eflimation of his own conduct will alfo be dif- 
ferent and more impartial. He will perceive, that his a¢tions 
were meritorious only as they were infpired, primarily, by the 
love and fear of God, to which even the love of his country ought 
to be fubfervient in the mind of a chriftian. 

We have given but a fhort outline of this meritorious little 
trat; the whole of which deferves to be read for its candour 
and good fenfe, and, above all, for its piety. 


Art. 25, Nanfragia; or Hiftorical Memoirs of Shipwrecks, and 
of the Providential Deliverance of Veffels. By James Stanier 
Clarke, F.R.S. Chaplain of the Prince of Wales's Houfehold, and 
Librarian to his Royal Highne/ig_i2mo, Price 6s, 6d, Maw. 
man. 1805, 


This feries of melancholy tales is extraéted from Hackluyt, 
Purchas, Daukin, Anfon, Rogers, and fo defcending to late 
navigators. 

We cannot fay that it is not interefting, but we do not exafly 
fee the utility of fuch a publication. We expect far greater in- 
formation, as well as intereft, from the work which the author 
hereafter intends to publifh; namely, an account of the providen. 
thal efcape of a feaman, who concealed his real name under that of 
Feroufe, and lived many years on an uninhabited part of the 
Spanifh main. ‘This unfortunate man drifted out to fea while 
alleep in the ftern of a boat that was aftern; a narrative which 

t. Clarke reprefents very naturally as equal in point of infor- 
mation, and fuperior with regard to information, particularly in 
fore branches of natural hiftory, as the celebrated hiftory of 

binfon Crufoe. The object of the work is very laudable ; 
namely, to infpire individuals, in the moft perilous fituations, 

Againft hope to believe in hope.” It is to be dedicated to Ifaac 

4 3 Reed, 
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Reed, William Long, and ‘Thomas Green, Efqrs. and other 
members of a literary club long eitablifhed and defervedly 
efteemed. 


Art. 26. A concife Hiftory of the prefent Siate -of the Commerce 
of Great Britain. Tronflated from the German of Charles Rein. 
hard, LL.D. of the Univerfity of Gottingen, and Knight of the 
Order of St. Foachim. With Notes und confiderable Addition 
relating to the principal Britifo Manufa@ures. By T. Savage, 
The Second Edition, 8vo. 74 pp. 2s. Gd. Symonds, 


1805. 


In an addrefs to the public from the tranflator (who figns him. 
felf IT. W. H.) we are told that the original of this work was 
jately publifhed on the Continent, where it ‘* exhibited a piure 
not lefs fplendid than true, of the greatnefs, profperity, and power 
of the Britith nation, and completely expofed the abfurd delufion 
under which the Germans, in particular, laboured, refpecting the 
fuecefs of the invafion of Great Britain by the French, and the 
preponderance of the power of France.’’ It is, he adds, tranilated 
into Englith, as it ** cannot fail to furnifh every: Britith fubjed at 
once with gratitude for the fuperiority which he enjoys, confo. 
Jation for the burdens he may have touitain, additional} motives 
to maintain his envied pre-emunence, and confidence ina {plendid 
and final triumph.’’ 

[he above is a juft account of the work before us; which, as 
the production of an intelligent foreigner, publifhed in a country 
where the mott violent prejudices againft the interefts of Great Bn. 
tain had been wicely diffeminated, deferves much praife. In this 
point of view, and as cont ining, in a fhort compafs, a view-of 
the commerce and manufactures of this kingdom, it is valuable. 
To thofe who have feen the fame important faéts more fully fet 
forth in the works of Clarke, M’Arthnr, and other able writers 
on politics, commerce, und finance, it does not prefent any novelty, 
nor indeed could nove ty be expected. We. could have withed 
the author to have further fhown (as is ably ‘done by Mr. Gentz) 
that the commercial greainefs of Britain, which has, through the 
arts of our cnemics, excited fo much jealoufy on the Continent, 
is, in ats confeguen es, beneficial to Kurope. As it is, however, 


this work will be interefting and fatisfactory to thofe perfons wha 
not been converfant with more extenfive political and COM, 


merc ial treattiies, 


Arr. 27. The Laws of Hamburgh, concerning Bills of Exchanges 
carefuily copied from i he Oriziaal Maxufcript, in the Archives of 
the Senate of Hamburgh, and now fir? tranflated into Englyb. 
ovo, Price is. if d. Standford. 1905. 


This tra muft be deemed of material importance in the com- 
mercial world, as it has been admitted in evidence in the court © 
Ring’? 
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King’s Bench. It exhibits, in a perfpicuous ftyle, the laws of 
exchange, as adopted and obeyed in the city of Hamburgh ; and 
the tranflator vouches for their authenticity, ‘They confift of 
twenty-five articles, and are certainly worth the attention of 
Britifh merchants. 





FOREIGN BOOKS 
JUST IMPORTED. 


Lettres de Mad, de Sevigné 4 fa Fille et a fes Amis; nouvelle 
Edition, mife dans un meilleur Ordre, enrichie d’ Ecclarciffemens 
et de Notes hiftoriques, augmentée de Lettres, Fragmens, notices 
fur Madame de Sevigneé et far fes Amis, Eloges, et autres Mor- 
ceaux inédits, ou peu connus tant en Profe qu’em Vers, par Grou. 
vélle, 2 Vols. r2mo. br. Portrait, et un Fac-fimile de ’Ecritur 
de Mad. de Sevigné, 1806. Paris. 3]. 

Do. 8 Vols. 8vo. br. pass. d’Auvergne. 4]. 

Do. (avec beaucoup de Portraits) pap. d Angouléme. 51, 

Do. Do. pap. velin cartonyé. 71. 

Almanach des Dames, pour 1806. 18mo. br. avec de trée 
jolies Eftampes. Tubingue 7s. 

Almanach de Gotha pour 1806, 18mo, cart avee etui, et 
Gg. 75. 

Hiftoire de 1} Occupation de la Baviére, par les Autrichiens en 
1778-9, par Francois de Neufchateau, 8vo. br. 75. 

(Euvres inédites du Prefident Henault. 8vo.b. 8s. 

Mathilde, ou Memoires tirés de l’Hiftoire des Croifades, par 
Mad. Cottin. 6 Vols. 12mo. 11. 15. 


Alphonfine, ou la tendrefle Maternelle, par Mad. de Genlis. 
3 Vols. 12mo, br.. 128. 


Confiderations fur l’Inftitution des principales Banques de 
"Europe, brochure. 8vo. .28, 6d. 


Elemens (nouveaux) dela Science de 1’Homme, par Barthez, 
and Edit, revisce et augmedtée,, 2 Vols. Bvo. “br. 14s. 

——— de |Impoflibilité du Syftéme aftronomique de Newton, 
et de Copernic, per Mercier. 8yo. br. ~ 7s. 

Lettres de Mefdames: de Scudery,. de Salvern de Saliez, et de 
Mad. Des Cartes, 12mo, br. 43. 

Ligue (de la) Hanfeatique, de fon Origine, de fes Progrés, 
&c. par Mallet. Sxo. 7S. | 
: Melanges (nouveaux) de Pocfie et de Littérature, Ciuvres 
ofthumes de Florian. 18mo. br. 25. 6d. 

eins du Cit. de Bonneval, nouv. Edit. avec Notes, par 

herbicrs, 2 Vols. vo. br. Portrait, 1 48- 
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Memorial pour l’Attaque des Places, Ouvrage. Pofthume dy 
Cormontaingne, Edit. autographe. 8vo. Fig. br. 128, 

Mes Pafie-Tems, Chanfons fuivies de 1’ Art de la Danfe, Poeme 
en quatre Chants, par Defpréaux. 2 Vols. 8vo. Fig. et mutfique, 
18s. 

Philofophie Chymique, ou Verités fondamentales de la Chimie 
Moderne, par Fourcroy. 8vo. br. 8s. 

Suicide (le) ou Charles et Cecilia, par Mad. Henry. 3. Vols, 
remo. 10s. éd. 

Tableau Hiftorigue, Statiftique, et Moral de la haute Italie et 
des Alpes qui l’entaurent, par Denina. 8vo. br. 8s. 

Tablettes Chronologiques avec des Devcloppemens Hiftoriques 


qua l’An 1805, par Serieys. 3d. Edit. 1 gros Vol. 1amo, 
r. 6s. 

Theatre et Poefics de Colin d’Harleville. 4 Vols. 8vo. br, 
al. 4s. 

Toilette des Dames, ou Encyclopédie de la Beauté. 2 Vals, 
Svo, 6s, 


FRENCH WORKS 


1, Memoires d’un Voyageur qui fe repofe, contenant des 
Anecdotes hiftoriques, politiques, et litteraires relatifs aux prince 
paux Perfonnages du Siécle, By a well known living Author. 

2. Un petit CEuvrage dans le genre des nouvelles de Mifs Edge- 
worth, a l’Ufage des jeunes Demoifelles qui apprennent le Fran. 
gois. 1 Vol. 12mo, | 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 


A Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, Nov. 24, 
1805; itPwhich is propofed a new Interpretation of the 87th 
Pfalm. By John Eveleigh, D. D. Provoft of Oriel. 15. 


Letter to a Country Gentleman, containing fome Remarks on 
the Principles and Conduét of thofe Minifters of the Church of 
England who exchufively Style themfe]ves Evangelical Preachers. 
1s, 6d. 


A Letter to His Grace the Abp. of Canterbury, on the probé- 
7. ashes of the Clergy, and other Matters relating to the 
urcn. 2s. 


Sermon preached in the Chapel of the Foundling Hofpital, o* 
he Fait Day. By the Rev. J. Hewlett, B,D. 1s. The 
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The Reality of the Powder Plot vindicated from fome recent 
Mifreprefentations. A Sermon preached before the Univerfity 
of Oxford, at St, Mary’s, on Tuefday, Nov. 5th, 1805. By 
Ralph Churton, M.A. Archdeacon of St. David’s, &c, 
15, 6d. @ 

Trihemeron Sacrum, or an abridged Preparation for receivi 
the Lord’s Supper, with Forms of Service and Rules of Abfti. 
nence, to commence on Friday Noon, in the preceding Week, 
1s, or on inferior Paper, 6d. 

POETRY. 

The Conftellation of Albion, a Monody, tributary to De- 
parted Excellence, By the Author of feveral Patriotic Pieces, 
1S. 

A Tribute to the Memory of Lord Nelfon, 15. 

The Lyre of Love, 2 Vols. 108. 6d, . 

Poems by the Rev. Richard Mant, M. A, and late Fellow of 
Oriel College. §5. 

The Citizen: a Hudibraftic Poem, in Five Cantos, By the 
Hon, Edward Montague. 6s, 

MILITARY. 

A Military Catechifm for the Ufe of Young: Officers, and 
Non-commiffioned Officers af Cavalry. By Major James 
Charles Dalbiac, of the Fourth, or Queen’s Own, Dragoons, 
25, 

MEDICAL, 


A prattical Treatife on various Difeafes of the Abdominal 
_— By Chriftopher Robert Pemberton, M.D, F.R.S, 
vO. 78. 


A Manual of Ineculation. By George Lipfcomb, Surgeon. 1s. 

An Encyclopedia of Surgery, Medicine, Midwifery, Phyfio- 

yey Pathology, &c. &c. By John James Watt, Surgeon. 
Vo. 

A Treatife on Epilepfy, and the Ufe of the Vifcus Quercinus : 
or Mifletoe of the Oak in the Cure of that Difeafe. By Henry 
Frafer, M, D. 2s. 6d, , 

BIOGRAPHY. 


The Lives of Cardinal Alberoni, and the Duke of Ripperda, 
Minifters to Philip V. King of Spain. By George Moore, Efq. 


[5 


A Supplement to the Life and Pofthumous Works of Cowper, 
Ry W. Hayley, Efg, gto. 


AGRICULTURE, 


_ AGeneral View of the Agriculture of Eaft Lothian, drawn 
sp for the Confideration of the Board of Agriculture, from the 
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Papers of the late Robert Somerville, Efg. Surgeon in Hadding. 

ton. Svo. 55. , 
General View of the Agriculture of the County of ‘Hereford, 

By John Duncomb, A. M. 4s. 6d. | 
Remarks on the Hufbandry and internal Commerce of Bengal, 
Geoponika; Agricultural Purfuits. Tranflated from the 

Greek. By the Rev. T. Owen, M. A. 2 Vols. 165. 
Synoptical Compend of Britith Botany. By John Galpine, 

A.L.S. 10s. 6d. 


























POLITICS. 
Addrefs to the Right Hon. William Windham, on the Public 
Defence, comprifing a Confideration of the Regular, the Militia, 
and the Volunteer Forces. 1s. 6d. 


Copy of an Original Letter from Robert Lord Clive to. the 
Committee of Treafury and Correfpondence of the Eaft India 
Company, dated 23d May, 1769. 6d. 

Thoughts on the prefent Situation of England with refpe& to 
France. 15. 

Thoughts on the prefent Adminiftration. By an Old Whig, 
1s. 6d, 

Neutral Rights afferted and vindicated, in an Examination of 
the Britifh Doctrine which fubjects to Capture a Neutral Trade, 
not open in ‘Time of Peace, 

‘The War as it is, and the War as it fhould be. 14s. 6d, 

NOVELS. 

Conrade, or the Gamefters. By Caroline Matilda Warren, 
2’ Vols. 7s. 

Hypolitus, or the Wild Boy. 4 Vols. 14s. 

Myfterious Freebooter, or the Days of Queen Befs. By Fe 
Lathom. 4 Vols. 1. 

Secrets of the Caftle: or, the Adventures of Charles D’Ab 
maine. By D. Carey. 

Edward and Anna, 2 Vols. By John Brifled, Ef. 

Venfenfhon : or Loves Mazes. 3y Mrs, Butler. 3 Vols. .1§% 

The Friar’s Tale, or Memoirs.of the Chevalier Orfino, By J. 

A. Conolly, A.B. 2. Vols. 7s. 
Aati-Delphine. By Mrs. Byron. 2 Vols. i2mo. 85 
Foreft of St. Bernardo. By Mifs Hamilton, 4 Vols. 18s ; 

LAW, TRIALS, &c. 

The Tria! of Governor Picton, of the Iffand of Trinidad, in 
the Court of King’s Bench, Feb, 24, 3s. 

A Compendium of the Law of Evidence, Part IJ. . By Tho- 

mas Peake, Eig. of Lincoln’s Inn. 6s, 6d, 





Confiderations 
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Confiderations on the propofed Declaratory Bail, compelling a 
Witnefs to charge himfelf. By the Author of ‘ The Addrefs 
to the Public on the Refolucions pafied againit Lord Melville.’’ 

Digeft of the Laws of England, refpecting real. Property. 
By William Cruife, of Lincoln’s Inn, Efg. Vols. V. and.VI, 
il. 118. 6d. 

Account of two rematkable Trials for ae Mor. 
ders in the Counties of Gloucefter and Effex. s. 6d. 

The Laws of Gaming, Wagers, Horfe-racing, and Gaming 
Houfes. By J. Difney, of the Inner Temple, Efq.. 58. 


The Praétice of the Commiilioners, A(ffeffors, Surveyors, Col. 
letors and other Officers, under the Authority of the feveral 
Aas relating to the Affefled Taxes. By ‘Thomas Walter Wil- 
liams, Efq. 4s. 6d. 


HISTORY. TRAVELS, 


Gleanings in Africa, exhibiting a View of the Manners and 
Cuttoms of the Inhabitants of the Cape of Good Hope, &c. In 
a Series of Letters from an Englifh Officer, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Letters from France, written in the Years 1803 and 1804. 
Including a pour ular Account of Verdun, and the Situation of 
the Britith Captives in that City, By J. Forbes, F.R,<S. 
2Vois. al. rs. 


Notes on,the Weft Indies, waitten during the Expedition un. 
der the Command of the late Sir Ralph Abererombie, &c. By 
George Pinckard, M.D. 3 Vals. 8vo. 

Picture of Edinburgh, containing a Hittory and Defcription, of 
that City. By J. Stark. Os. 


Effay on the Population of Dublin, By the Rev. James 
Whitelaw, M.R.. 1. A. as 


 * al 
MISCELLANIES,. 


‘ Thoughts on Affectation, chiefly addrefled to Young People, 
de 
_A Treatife on Mechanics, Theoretical, PraCtieal and Deferip. 
tive. By Olinthus Gregory, of the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 2 Vols. 8vo. anda Vol. of Plates: 11. 16s. 
A Letter to the Author of the Examination of Prof. Stewart’ 
Short Statement ef Faéts; with an Appendix. By John Play- 
fair, A.M. Profeffor of Natural Philofophy in the Ustiverfity 
of EF dis nburgh. 28. 


Letters from a Mat va to her Daughter, on Religious and 
Moral Subjeéts, By M.S. 4s. 6d. 

Letters to Di fenting Minifters, and to Students for the Mi. 
niftry, From the Rev. Job Orton. ‘Tranfcribed, with Notes, 
kc, By S, Palmer, 2 Vols. 1zmo, 85, 

A Letter 
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A Letter from the Rev. Mr. Dutens, to the Editor of the 
Edinburgh Review. 1s. 

A Letter to the Archbifhops and Bifhops, on Mr. J. Lancaf. 
ter’s Plan for the Education ot the Lower Orders in the Commn. 
nity. 

Obfervations on Englifh Architecture, Military, Ecclefiaftical 
and Civil. By the Rev. James Dailaway, M. B, F. I, A, 
125. 

The Letters of Gefner and his Family. 4s. 6d. 


The Britifh Flag Triumphant! or the Wooden Walls of Old 
England: being Copies of the London Gazettes, containing the 
Accounts of the great Vittories and gallant Exploits of the Bri. 
tih Fleets, during the {laft and prefent War ; together with cor. 
re€t Lifts of the Admirals and Captains in the feveral Engage. 
ments, to which is prefixed an Addrefs to the Officers, Seamen, 
and Marines of His Majefty’s Fleets. 2s. 





ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Kr As it is our wifh to give the faire hearing to arguments m 
Scientific Subjeds, we print the Sallowing Letter exadly as We 
veceived it from the very refpedtable author, Mr, Cumming. 
It is written in reply to fame objedtions made by us, in September 
faft, (p. 276) to the dofrines advanced by Mr. C. ‘* On the 


Influence of Gravitation as a Mechanic Power." 


The proportion which the effective influence of gravitation 
bears to the perpendicular height, under the different circumftances 
of defcending flowly, and of falling the fame height with an acce- 
Jerated velocity, has been long and warmly contefted. The one 
party contending, that its effective influence was as the perpen- 
dicular height, whether the defcent was flow or accelerated. The 
other party maintaining, that although the influence in the flow 
defcent is invariably as the height, and independent of the time; 
that in the accelerated fall the effective influence is not as the 
height, but as the time of its falling, and as balf the height 
only. 

No one has ever doubted that the effective influence in the 
flow defcent is ixwariably as the height; and the Reviewer admits 
it; and that if a given height be divided into four equal parts, 4 
heavy body will acquire as much motion jn falling the fr/ as in 
the remaining three fourths; and that gravity does imprefs 
twice the quantity of motion on the fame body, in defcending the 
fame height, when its motion is confumed at the end of cach 
fourth of the height, as when it falls the whole height at once 
with an accelerated velocity, and in half the time. 

Thus far the Reviewer agrees with Mr. C.; but he ftates the 
general opinion to be, “* That the effeétive influence of gravity ' 
4 all cafes, as the height, and totally independent of the = : 
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hich the defcent is made, whether it be accelerated, or flow and 
ees part of Mr. Cumming’s Differtation, it is maintained 
‘that the influence of gravity in the accelerated defcent, and the 
effective power of the defcending body or mafs, to produce mecha. 
nical effects, by means of that influence, is only as half the height ; 
—that in all foe defcents (fuch as are not accelerated) the effec. 
tive influence is as thé whole height. That when acceleration 
ceafes, and the defcent becomes uniform ; or when the time of the 
defcent becomes fawite as long as that in which the body would 
fall the fame height with an uniformly accelerated velocity,——that 
after either of thofe periods, the effective influence of gravity be. 
comes as the whole height, and no farther effective influence can be 
gained by prolonging the time of the defcent. The Reviewer 
denies this propofition; and produces the following calculation, to 
prove, that the influence of gravitation may be continually in. 
ercafed, by prolonging the time of the defcent in the fame height, 
—“* Let the given height be 64 feet, a body for inftance of one 
pound weight will fall through it in two feconds. At the end 
of the fall its velocity will be fuch as would carry it on uni- 
formly at the rate of 64 feet per fecond ; therefore its momentum 
s 64 pounds, 

‘“ When the given height is divided into four equal parts of 
16 feet each, the body will employ one fecond to perform each of 
tho falls, and will thereby acquire a momentum of 32 Ib; there. 
fore the fum of the time caplet in the four fulls is 4”, and 
the fum of the momentums is 128 hb. 

“ Let the fame height be divided into 16 equal parts of four 
feet each ; then the fame body will employ Aa/fa fecond in fall. 
ing through each of thofe {paces diftinétly, and at the end of each 
its momentum will be 16 lb. ‘Therefore the fum of the times is 
8", and the fum of the momentums is 256 lbs.’’ ‘* Thus the 
height may be divided into a greater number of parts, &c. and 
the fum of the momentums, as well as the fum of the times, will 
be found to increafe continually.” 

By this calculation it appears, that when the whole height is 
divided into four equal parts or falls, the time is twice as long, 
and the momentums twice as great, as when the body falls the 
whole height at once, and confequently equal to the effeétive 
power in the floaw de/cent, which Mr. C. ftates to be the greateft 
that can be imprefled by gravity in the fame height, however 
much the time of the defcent may be prolonged. 

But by the preceding calculation, the height fallen is the fame 
as Mr. C. has {tated in his Differtation (64 feet), and the time 
in which the fall is performed at once is two feconds ; and if that 
tume be divided into eight equal parts of 4 of a fecond each, the 
{pace which the body falls in $ of a fecond, will give the firft di. 
vition of fuch a fcale, as is reprefented in plate fir, and deferibed 
from p, i§ to 25, of the differtation; in which, the velocities 
correfponding with the portions of the time, are diftinguithed by 

black 
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black {paces ; from which it appears, that the velocity imprefied 
in the whole fall is only 8, although the {paces fallen age 64; 
how improper then would it be to aiiume the {paces fallen for the 
velocity or momentum; or to fuppofe that the velocity in this 
cafe is 64, becaufe 64 fpaces are fallen! Here the error com. 
mences, from which it is concluded, that-the influence of gravity 
is the fame in the accelerated fall, as.in the flow defcent ; and, 
that the effective influence of gravity may be continually in, 
creafed, by prolonging the time of the defcent. 

But as it may be much eafier to point out fome of the falfe con. 
clufions to which this hypothefis would lead, than to fatisfy 
thofe who have adopted it, of the circumftances from which the 
errors originate, Mr. Cumming will now /uppo/e that principle 
to be right, and endeavour to trace fome of the many erroneous 
conclufions to which the preceding calculation, and all others 
founded on the fame data, mutt lead. 

All thofe who are of the opinion, that the effective influence of 
gravity is, in all cafes, as the perpendicular height, are deceived, 

y taking the number of the fpaces, which the body would def. 
cribe, with the velocity which it has at the end of its fall, for the 
real velocity ; the number of thofe fpaces being, in fact, as the 
f{quare of the velocity. Thus the Reviewer ftates, that whena 
body of one Ib. falls at once a height of 64 feet, ‘it will have fuch 
a velocity at the end of its fall, as would carry it on wniformly, 
at the rate of 64 feet per fecond: and that its momentum, there. 
fore, is 64 lb.—Here let us paufe a little. 

According to Galileo, Huygens, and Sir I. Newton, the 
welocity, in this cafe, is as the time confumed in falling; that is, 
as eight ; but the {paces fallen are as the /guare of 8, i.e. as 64. 
It is evident then, that by eftimating its velocity by the number 
of fpaces, the momentum is taken at 64, when it ought to be 
eight only; and by that means, the momentum in the accelerated 
full, is eftimated as the whole height; although the sime of the 
defcent is only as Aa/f the height. And when the whole height is 
fo divided into fixteen equal parts or falls, and the time protratted 
to 8”, the momentum would be 256. Now, the greateft mo- 
mentum that has ever been found in praétice, and with the Jowe? 
defcents, is only as the perpendicular height, and equal to éwice 
the momentum in the accelerated fall; which latter is, in this cafe, 
only as four sa/f feconds, being the time in which the body falls, 
and eight half feconds, being the time in which the defcent is pet- 
formed, when all acceleration has ceafed; when the effective in- 
fluence of gravitation being as the time, and as the whole perpen- 
dicular height ; and in the experience of centuries, and the applt- 
cation of all the mechanic powers, the «feéfive influence of gta 
vity has never been found to exceed the proportion of the perpen- 
dicular height, nor to be increafed by prolonging the time, after 


the velocity and momentum become as the whole height oo. 
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after acceleration ceafes, and the defcent becomes uniform; or 
when the time of the defcent becomes twice as long as the time 
of falling the fame height. The velocity, or momentum, there. 
fore, in the uniform or flow defcent, would, in this inftance, 
where the perpendicular height and the time are each divided into 
‘eight equal parts, and -the velocities being as the times, mutt 
neceffarily be eight, and as the perpendicular height; but by the 
Reviewer’s calculation, when the time of the defcent is four fe. 
conds (or eight half feconds as above ftated) the momentum or 
velocity is ftated at 128, which Mr. C. conceives is 16 times as 
great as it will be found in practice. ; 

But as this folitary inftance may not be fufficient to fatisfy 
thofe who have adopted that deceitful manner of eftimating the 
influence of gravity as a mechanic power, Mr. Cumming offers the 
following practical cafe to their confideration, in which the fa¢ts 
are confirmed by many thoufand inftances. 

The weight which keeps the pendulum of a clock in motion, 
may be confidered as defcending by as many diftinét falls, as the 
pendulum makes vibrations in the time of its defcent, which we 
thall fuppofe to be 24 hours; and that a weightof one pound def. 
cending four feet in that time, is fufficient to keep the pendulum 
in motion: and if this weight be fufpended to an eight-day clock, 
amonthly, or arf annual clock, it would, according to the Re. 
viewer’s hypothefis (** that the effeétive infltence 1s continually 
increafed as the time of the defcent is lengthened’’) be equally capas 
ble with the fame perpendicular defcent, to maintain the motion of 
tlie annual, as of the diurnal; but experience has proved, that the 
weight nec fary for each clock muft be increafed as the number of 
days of its going.) ‘Lhe weight for the yearly clock muft either 
be 365 tunes as heavy, or the defcent 365 times the height, that - 
is neceilary for the day clock. And thus we fee, that by fup» 
poling, the influence of gravity may be continually increafed by 
prolonging the time of the defcent, we fhould be led to expect thag 
one pound fhould produce an effe€&t, which in practice is found to 
require 365. And all calculations that commence on the prin. 
Ciple of taking the velocity, by the number of fpaces which the 
body would defcribe with the velocity which it has at the end of 
its fall, muft partake of the fame errors, and lead into an infinite 
number of mittakes, in all cafes, when the influence of gravity is 
wled as a mechanic power. 

Mr. Curing cannot coriclude this reply, without exprefling 
his entire approbation of the manner in which the Reviewer ftates 
his diffent ; it leaves the mattérs in difference, open to fair d f. 
cuflion, which muft ever be favourable to the caufe of truth ; ror 
will Mr, déclife any farther explanation that may. be found 
neceffary to difpel * chat mift which generally attends every :t. 
tempt which is adverfe ‘to the prewalent opinion: but as all the co: . 
Chul ns which are drawn in his differtation are founded on long 
“Xperience and attentive obfervation, as well as ox iheoryy he 
hay: 
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has no with to evade a full and candid difcuffion of any part of 
what he has advanced in that differtation, the more efpecially as 
he finds that many who underitand the laws of gravitation per. 
fectly, as they regard the planetary fyftem, yet fall into the mif. 
take before ftated, when they confider it as a mechanic power, 
lam, &c. 
Au. Cummrnce, 


An Old Oxonian is quite miflaken in the perfon to whoni 
he addreiles his Letter. That perfon has no claim to the 
book he mentions, nor even faw a word of it till after it 
was publifhed. 

We have noreafon to doubt the qualifications of our cor. 
refpondent Polyg/ot for what he offers to undertake ; but, trom 
various circumitances, it is not im our power to avail our. 
felves of his fricuidly offers. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENE€E: 

It is with pleafure we announce a publication, intended to 
appear in fucceflive numbers, entiticd, Zhe Fathers of the 
Bagi Church, or a Selection frotm the Writings ot the 
Retormers, and early Prosefant Divines of the Church of 
England. Sucha wark, properly conduéted, may tend tore. 
eflablifh firft principles, againit all the eflorts of Sectanes. 

The Rev. Mr. Cooper, of Hamflall Ridware, has a fecond 
volume ot Sermons tn the prets. 

Mr. Partridge, of Bollon, is about to print a fimall and 
cheap book, for the ufe of Jullices of the Peace; to be enti- 
tled in Epitome of the Law concerning Settlements, Orders of 
Removal, and Appeals againft fuch Orders: Should this de- 
Sgn be approved, it may atterwards be further extended. 

Mr. Prefton's work, on the Practice of Conveyancing; will 
be publifhed in Eafter ‘Term. 

A work on Vaceinatim, for the ufe of unprofefhonal rea- 
ders, will foon be publilhed by Mr. Blair, It is ta be op- 
titled, the Vaccine Cintc/t. 

The Elements of the Latin Tongue by the Rev. R. Arm- 
frongy will be publifhed next mouth. 

The Rev. Francis Howes will publith, about the fame timey 
a volume of mifccllancous, Poctieal Tranflations, and a Latmt 
Prize Eflay. re 

We he. alfo of an analytical work, on Philofophy, Vit- 
tue, and Morals, to be entutled she Temple of Truth. We 
think, however, that fuch a temple fhould be infcribed with 
the name of the builder. | 

Mr. Teoke's dranflation of Lollikofter’s Sernrons an Tida- 


éation may be expetied in a tew days. 
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